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bird inhabiting Colorado is Cinclus mexicanus unicolor, commonly called 

the Water Ouzel or Dipper—‘Dipper’ because of the dipping motion of 
the body as it courtesies on the rocks, according to the one who first applied 
the name to the species, not because of its dipping the body into the water, 
as some have supposed. True, many birds are much larger, more highly col- 
ored or in other ways more striking. Indeed, so dull and common-place is the 
close-fitting brown and slate-colored garb, and so well does the noise of the 
dashing torrent drown his clear, ringing song, that the majority of visitors to 
our canons are not aware of his existence. Yet, whoever is permitted to watch 
him for a few moments feels that it is time well spent. Of the species known 
to science the writer is familiar only with the one of this region, but doubtless 
the habits of the others are much the same. Mr. Ridgway gives the following 
brief summary of the habits of the family: 

“They are found only in mountainous or hilly districts, where they frequent 
swift, rocky streams, in which they seek their food, consisting of water insects 
and the spawn of fishes. They are at home in the water, under which they 
propel themselves by motion of their wings; in short, they fly through the water 
as readily as through the air. Their nest is a domed structure, usually placed 
behind or near a waterfall, covered with moss, and kept green by the spray 
which constantly moistens it.” 

The bird student of the ‘prairie states’ who is unfamiliar with the family, 
upon reading the foregoing sentences, may turn to his, yooks aye iearn that 
the Dippers are allied to the Thrushes, Wrens and other members of the well- 
regulated order of perching birds, and from his familjarity. with that order he 
may well exclaim: “Who ever heard of a perching bird fiying through the water 
and rearing its young where the spray constantly moistens the nest! Next thing 
we will be asked to believe that this bird which has, developed the ability to fly 
through the water with the agility of a Penguin, has retained the ability to fly 


f HAVE long been convinced that the most remarkable and interesting 
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through the air with the agility of a Flycatcher, leaving the water as neat and 
dry as a Duck, instead of bedraggled as a well-behaved perching bird should 
be under similar circumstances!” Well, that is just what he can do. To be 
convinced, come and see. Come winter or summer, for they are with us the 
year round. Driven from the higher altitudes in the winter by the freezing 
of the streams, for they must have open water, they seldom come out to the open 
plains, though I have heard their songs and seen them scurrying along the 
creek in Boulder, just at the edge of the plains, in mid-winter. In the spring 
some follow the melting of the ice almost to the tops of the mountains, wherever 
there are dashing brooks and open lakes of clear, cold water. No water is too 
cold, provided it is clear and not laden with glacial ‘flour’ or polluted with mud 
or mill tailings. No snowstorm can stop their merry whistling in the late winter 
and early spring. 

They nest from 5,000 to 11,000 feet or more above sea-level in Colorado, 
almost always within reach of the flying spray from swift brooks. The collec- 
tions and notes of Mr. Gale indicate that in this locality their nesting dates 
vary from the first of May to the middle of June, the variation doubtless in part 
but not altogether due to differences in altitude. With nests made so snug and 
dry inside, why constantly sprayed moss on the outside should be essential 
to their happiness or welfare has not, so far as we are aware, been satisfactorily 
explained, but that it is a fact seems hardly to admit of a doubt. Mr. Stevenson, 
of the Hayden Survey of the western territories, reported that in one case where 
the nest was built beyond reach of spray the birds daily sprinkled it by flying 
swiftly from the water to the nest and shaking off the few drops remaining 
on their plumage. 

These birds seem to have no gregarious instincts. I have never seen more 
than three or four together and seldom more than two, and when more than 
a pair are seen it is usually a young brood soon after leaving the nest. Water 
beetles and the larve of caddisflies, dragonflies and other aquatic insects con- 
stitute a large part of their food, with fish spawn perhaps as a minor item in 
the bill-of-fare. The food is gleaned from the beds of the streams. Their dex- 
terity in the swiftest currents is almost unbelievable. The fisherman who has 
been almost swept from his feet by the torrent in which the bird makes its way 
with the utmost ease and speed, is filled with admiration. Though emphati- 
cally aquatic, they are not web-footed and do not usually make their way upon 
the surface of the water after the manner of Ducks, but both walk and fly be- 
neath the water, sométinte$ ‘diving to great depths. In aérial flight they are 
rapid, and closeiy follow the meanders of the streams, seldom taking short 
cuts even when the,ybends ‘are rather sharp. Their nests are not only interest- 
ing exampics of*Bird architecture, but even more interesting in the method 
of their construction. 

Many acc wits ‘have been written concerning the habits of these birds by 
observant naturalists, but all has not yet been told. Mr. Denis Gale studied 
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the species for many years in the mountains of Colorado and left in his note- 
books several unpublished accounts which should not remain buried in manu- 
script. I have woven these accounts into one, in order to eliminate repetition, 
and present the facts in an orderly and logical way without changing the phrase- 
ology or doing violence to the meaning by wresting sentences from their proper 
connection, with the following result: 


FROM THE MANUSCRIPT OF DENIS GALE 


“Sites for nest—upon a rocky ledge over deep and lively water, behind a 
waterfall, under a bridge supported by crossbeams. Sometimes a rock in mid- 
stream is selected for a site. A pair of these birds have their nest behind Boulder 
Falls, in a kind of a ‘Cave of the Winds,’ having to fly in and out through a very 
wetting, dense spray. The same locality is chosen for nesting year after year 
unless some physical change renders it unfit. 

“However sly and shy this bird may be, if looking for its nest or in its neigh- 
borhood, when the bird is satisfied that you have discovered it, all shyness and 
slyness ends, for then a more confiding, fearless little fellow is not to be met 
with, going in and out of the nest when you have your hands upon it and with 
plaintive appeal both in speech (almost) and actions seeks to gain your sympathy 
and implores your forbearance. Robbed of her treasures, with the joint labor 
of her mate another nest is made, generally on the same site, and in three 
weeks she sits covering a second clutch of eggs, and that taken, a third will 
engage her cares. This fruitful industry no doubt is often exercised independ- 
ent of the interference of man, from the fact of the sudden rise of streams, when 
from their situations many nests must be swept away. I do not believe she 
raises two broods in one season. While most exercised and while watching 
as it is searching for food in the creek bed, it courtesies continually, and at each 
courtesy gives a little sharp ¢wit, keeping time to every fourth or fifth twit by 
a sudden working of the eyelid, causing the eye to sparkle brilliantly with the 
light. The nest is seldom betrayed by the bird itself, unless when the young 
are hatched. Then the journeys to and from the nest, with food, are easily noted. 
Previous to having hatched the young, the bird will drop from the opening in 
the nest like a stone into the fierce, rushing waters, and under the surface, allow- 
ing itself to be carried quite a distance before taking flight, its exit unperceived 
even when looking at the spot. Its aquatic feats are remarkable, going into and 
against the strongest current with perfect ease, and, like a fish, seeming not to 
touch the water, coming out of it perfectly dry, without a shake or flutter, to 
swim, sink or dive and even walk or run under water in search of the food it 
loves to hunt for. In all clear and unpolluted streams running from the melt- 
ing snowbanks near the mountain peaks it is equally proficient, nor in flight 
is it wanting in grace or power, darting down a stream with the rapidity of a 
flash and again flying from the water up to and about its nest-site, when in 
danger, with the ease and grace of a Hummingbird and noiselessly as an Owl. 
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This bird with its aquatic agility and other characteristics offers a subject for 
your notebook of much interest and instruction. Our little friend is no mean 
songster, either, in early spring. On sunshiny mornings in March and April, 
when the noisy creeks are less obtrusive, his beautiful, clear, liquid notes are 


DIPPER AT ENTRANCE TO NEST 
Photographed by J. Rowley, in Monterey county, California 


heard with rapture. Singularly sweet and enchanting is this early choral of the 
vernal year. 

“Below Jimtown, on the creek, about half a mile is a ledge of rock twenty 
feet high overhanging the creek. In a crevice of this ledge about three feet 
above the running water, a pair of these interesting little birds construct their 
nest year after yeam On May 20 they have their complement of eggs, four 
or five in number, pure white, pointed at one end and blunt at the other—in this 
case like the eggs of the sandpiper. Other sets do not discover this peculiarity. 
The season for having their eggs differs also according to locality. The nest 
proper is enclosed in an outside covering not at all void of interest. Set upon 
a flat, even base, it is oven-shaped, a little longer than broad. The nests of this 
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bird differ in shape to suit the cavities in which they are placed, but the front 
is always oven-shaped. The one before me partakes of the shape of the crevice 
in which it was placed and measures exteriorly seven inches high, eight inches 
long and seven inches broad. The outside covering is about one and one-fourth 
inches thick above the rim of the inside nest and about two inches. thick below 
the rim and beneath the nest. This covering is composed chiefly of moss, with 
some decayed leaves and other rubbish, evidently taken from the water, with 
bark and grass fiber securing it together, and is always dense, dank and wet 
from the spray of the dashing water. The entrance is a small aperture, about 
one and one-half inches in diameter, placed about four inches from the bottom 
and cleverly hidden by the ragged material of the outer construction hanging 
over it. The direction of entrance by the bird is upward and its exit downward, 
as with the Cliff Swallow. The nest proper, concealed by the outer structure 
and about two inches from the outside edge thereof, is a beautiful structure, 
a perfect circle, saucer-shaped, about an inch and a half deep and three and 
one-half inches wide inside the cup. This is composed of a peculiar, non-absor- 
bent, coarse, wiry grass, lined with a few willow leaves, flat and intact, all per- 
fectly dry. All materials being used wet, after they are worked into position and 
molded by the bird’s body being twirled around, the nest proper remains a fixture. 
This nest-wall of grasses is about one inch thick. The nest inside in shape and 
material seems always to be the same. The material entering into the construc- 
tion of the covering is chosen to match the site it is intended to occupy. Moss 
is sometimes ignored, and decayed and other debris and rubbish substituted 
to keep the outside in harmony with its surroundings. The whole structure 
in place is scarcely distinguishable from the surroundings, all being of the same 
color and having the appearance of a bunch of debris placed there by high 
water—nothing new-looking about it. It is very compact and strong, so little 
damaged as a rule by a season’s occupation and the wear and tear of the winter’s 
storms that very little repair is needed for a second year’s occupancy. Decay 
of the materials after a time causes the dome to sink down, thereby rendering 
it inconvenient if not entirely useless. Then it is pulled down and a new one 
built on the same site. I have known of a pair of the birds, no doubt the same 
pair, building in the period of eight years several nests as occasion required 
in the same niche. 

“May 11, 1893. Both birds at work on the nest, probably five days’ work 
done. In shape like a horseshoe, open end back by an upright rock ledge. 

“May 19, 1893. Nest noted on the eleventh instant, in a period of two weeks 
very little done on it, not more than two fair days’ work as I saw the female 
working this morning for an hour while the sun was bright and warm. In every 
minute or two she brought material and incorporated it into the walls of the 
nest dome in the most ingenious manner, by forcing, with much exertion of 
her bill, the fresh wet material into the interstices in the already constructed 
and partially dry walls, from the inside, as a shoemaker uses his awl, picking 
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up any small portions from the bare floor that may have been broken or detached, 
and in the manner as described caulking it into any little space offering, work- 
ing from the bottom up, always below the top rim, upon which nothing is laid 
after the walls are raised to a level with the floor of the nest proper and the 
threshhold of the opening. The walls are then raised on all sides by forcing 
the building material into the wall from below in such a way as to act as a wedge. 
The mouthful of material is pushed awl-like into the wall, raising its upper 
edge, until its proper place is attained and it is released from the mandible. 


Then the ends and loose parts are tucked in in like manner, not as a pellet, 
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DIPPER’S NEST WITH YOUNG 
Photographed by H. W. Nash, at Sweetwater lake, Colo., July 20, 1897 
but rather suggesting a plug resembling a spider. The sprays and fibers on the 
outside are allowed to lie loose, plush-like, to lead the water from the dome roof 
as from a hay-cock. As this work on the walls dries the insertion of other plugs 
with their outrigging, so to speak, knits the whole densely. These insertions 
necessarily act forcibly on all sides, the limit of the little worker’s strength, 
fully sufficient for the work in hand, seeming to be used. I noticed that the part 
of the wall she was working upon was about three and one-third inches high, 
and while she was working in the material about one and one-half or two inches 
from the floor (which was on an incline of one and one-half inches in seven 
inches, the lowest part being in front and to one side, upon which side she was 
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working), after delivering home her quota of material she would take a turn 
at wedging in the bottom caulking where the material rested on the rock floor. 
Her object I understood to be two-fold, to fasten the foundation well to the rock 
and at the same time render that part below her insertions as compact and dense 
as possible, in order that her work should raise the upper part, which from its lesser 
density was more easily affected or sensible to the wedge. The top edge showed 
the slightest inclination to arch, which form is obtained by the deft manipu- 
lation of the builder. Thus by working from below the lips or edges of the walls 
from all sides are closed up and the keywedges put in at the last complete the 
outside covering. I noticed when caulking the nest to the rock while work- 
ing on the lower side the bird lay flat on the floor, spread her wings for a pur- 
chase and seemed to push with all her strength to insure a well-caulked seam. 
About the same period of time taken to gather the material was taken in its 
adjustment, with the oft-recurring heavy work at the bottom-seam caulking 
and a like period for a rest. About every third journey she scratched her cheek 
or her crown with her foot, sometimes on one side and then on the other, and 
as often rumpled her feathers, looked somewhat glumpy, possibly fatigued, 
and yet while appearing thus the constant courtesying was kept up, as often 
as not while resting on the nest-site, and just before the journey for fresh material 
she would raise her wings, probably to feel if they were clear of the material 
composing the upper part of the structure which might be easily disarranged. 
While observing her, once only did her mate put in an appearance, took a posi- 
tion close to the nest, gave two or three chirps and then a trill like an English 
Blackbird—a very agreeable musical performance which his mate scarcely 
seemed to appreciate, being occupied with her plans of construction. She snubbed 
an advance he was about to offer her and took a position near the nest on the 
rock ledge, while he fussed around the nest, seemed to do a little caulking and 
then flew away. It was evident to me that he was not wanted. It also occurred 
to me that this species is not the exception; that when the female takes upon 
herself the whole labor of construction she prefers to do so, that her plans may 
not be interfered with.” 


The Bird that Nests in the Snow 


By SIDNEY S. S. STANSELL, Edmonton, Alberta 


HE Canada Jay has almost as many local namesas the Flicker. Those 
who do not know him by the name of Canada Jay, recognize him at 
once when you call him ‘Moose Bird,’ ‘Camp Robber,’ ‘Whiskey John,’ 

‘Whiskey Jack,’ or ‘Lumber Jack.’ 
When you are traveling through the woods he is almost always your constant 
companion, and when you light a camp-fire or discharge a gun, he is always 
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there, should he be within hearing or seeing distance, chirping contentedly 
and looking for what he may devour. 

I was traveling through the woods one day in early spring and fired a small 
rifle, the report of which was not very loud, but almost immediately a Jay came 
and lit on a small tree near by and chirped as though asking for his share of 
the game. I soon threw him a morsel and he immediately took it and flew away, 
probably to his nest to feed his mate—a fact which I know he does. 

A certain pair of Canada Jays lived all winter long in the immediate vicinity 
of two small cabins in a clearing. Whenever a crumb or scrap of meat was 
thrown from either door they would pounce down upon it and devour it at 
once, hide it in a cavity of some tree, or stow it snugly away between two branches 
to be eaten later when food became scarce. 

These birds became quite tame. I have had them come and take food from 
my hand; at other times they have entered the cabin through an open window 
and helped themselves to food placed purposely on the table for them. 

About the first of March these birds began to show signs of wanting to nest 
although the mercury registered more than forty degrees below zero; never- 
theless, a nesting-site was chosen in a clump of ‘diamond’ willows within two 
hundred yards of one of the cabins, and house-building began. On March 31, 
one egg was deposited. I visited the nest daily afterwards until April 8, then 
as no other egg had been laid I proceeded to photograph the bird and her home. 
The snow around the nesting-site was about three feet deep and shows in the 
photograph. 

At first the bird seemed quite shy, and flew away several times while I was 
making preparations for the picture. Each time when she returned she would 
alight on the edge of the nest, look around for a second or two, then place her 
beak gently on the single egg, as if to make sure it had not been disturbed, all 
this time uttering a low not unmusical chirp; then quietly settle down on the 
nest. Once only did her mate return with her, then they both carefully examined 
the egg, after which they gently and lovingly rubbed their beaks together, then 
he flew away and she took her place on the nest again. 

The nest was situated eight feet from the ground, the lower portion was 
composed of twigs, the upper very closely woven with grasses, shredded bark 
and fine twigs. The cup-like interior was neatly and warmly lined with rabbit 
fur, hair and fine feathers. 

Warm this beautiful home is and warm it should be, for nesting as they 
do, in winter, it would take but amoment’s exposure of the very severe winters 
here to chill the tiny birds to death or freeze the unhatched eggs. 
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Redpoll Linnets 


By LOTTIE ALVORD LACEY, Southport, Conn, 
Illustrated by the author 


T has been our custom for years to feed the winter birds. Last winter 
(1906-7) after the first heavy snowstorm a lunch-table was provided for 
them. It consisted of a board eight feet long and eighteen inches wide, 

which was placed a rod or two from the house and spread with millet several 
times a day. This was done through February and March and we were repaid 
a hundred fold. 

At first the table was patronized almost exclusively by English Sparrows 
and Tree Sparrows, but others kept arriving daily until our guests numbered 
at least twenty-five English Sparrows, twelve or fifteen Tree Sparrows, three 
Song Sparrows and six Juncos. These came regularly, and one day early in March, 
eight aristocratic little strangers appeared. They resembled Chipping Sparrows, 
but were of an ashier hue with, upon the top of the head, a patch of crimson 
glistening like satin in the sunlight. They were immediately looked up and 
identified as Redpoll Linnets, and it was about these birds that all interest cen- 
tered from this time on. They made themselves at home from the first. 

As soon as the table was spread each day the numerous guests, who had 
been intently watching and eagerly chirping in the surrounding trees and shrub- 
bery, began to take their places. It was generally an English Sparrow that 
came first; then,‘the ice being broken’, there was a general advance from all 
sides. 

It was interesting to watch the different modes of approach. The English 
Sparrows hopped from limb to limb, coming nearer by degrees; the Tree Sparrows 
flew directly to the board; the Song Sparrows always alighted a rod or so away 
and crept along the ground to the table. But the Linnets were the most grace- 
ful; they dropped from their perch above and fluttered down in wavering circles 
precisely like falling leaves. They moved about the lunch-table with a quiet 
air of superiority, and the other birds instinctively gave place to them, with the 
exception of the Tree Sparrows, who were very impudent and _ belligerent 
at every meal. As the table filled there was more or less scurrying for choice 
positions, but the English Sparrows, to our surprise, were models of good breed- 
ing. If a Linnet approached a portion of millet appropriated by one of them 
the English Sparrow very rarely made any objection to sharing, and quite fre- 
quently moved away immediately, seeming to say, ‘Pardon me, I did not know 
that this was your place at table.” 

Outside one of the windows, close to the sill and on a level with it, there 
was a flower-box three feet long and one and one-half feet wide. In this, also, 
millet was placed each day, and the Linnets found it the same afternoon that 
they discovered the lunch-table. We heard a great chattering at the window 
and going to it found five Redpolls conversing vigorously over their feast. As 
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they were feeding they constantly moved about the box keeping up a pleasing 
“Cher, cher, cher, cher, Cher, cher, cher, cher,” accenting the first syllable 
quite noticeably. 

As they seemed fearless, allowing us to come close to the window to watch 
them, it occurred to me that perhaps I could induce them to feed from my hand. 
Accordingly the next morning, wrapping up well and putting on a glove, I 
seated myself by the open mindow holding a handful of millet on the sill close 
by the box. Nearly an hour passed before the Linnets ventured down. They 
had been moving about a nearby tree closely watching me and presently a ven- 
turesome one alighted in the 
box. Soon five others came, 
one of which hopped into my 
hand and ate a hearty meal. 
I felt fully repaid for the long 
time spent in waiting. 

The next day, about noon, 
I took my place at the open 
window again with millet in 
the box on the window-sill, 
in my lap and a generous 
supply in my hand (gloveless 
this time). In a few seconds 
the Linnets were flying all 
about me seeming now to have 
perfect confidence. One came 
almost immediately into my 
hand and held possession, 
allowing no one else to come 


there, but another little fellow o6xr pREDPOLL IN THE HAND AND NINE IN 
crept along the window-sill THE BOX BELOW 


and reaching up helped himself wheff the first one was not looking. A third 
one after eating a while on the window-sill hopped into my lap and had his 
lunch there while fourteen others made a charming sight feeding happily in 
the box under my hand. They kept up the pretty little conversational “Cher, 
cher, cher, cher’? constantly while feeding, the first syllable being accented 
vigorously and sharply if one felt that another was trespassing on his claim. 

After this they came several times every day and when a handful of seed 
was presented they flew into the hand without hesitation and had pitched battles 
for the privilege of eating there, seeming to appreciate the warm perch and 
unlimited supply of food. Two flew into the room and as they were fluttering 
about some plants at a closed window I caught them and brought them to the 
open window. One was badly frightened but the other seemed to have little 
fear and did not make haste to leave my hand. 
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One morning I heard an unfamiliar song and discovered a flock of Linnets 
on an arborvite near the porch singing a delightful little song something like 


this: 
“Sweet, sweet, sweet, 
Such a dee-ahr, such a dear, 
Sweet, sweet.” 
The tone was shrill and sweet quite like that of the Yellow Warbler. Their 
call note was a questioning “Suee-’eet.” 


REDPOLLS WAITING FOR LUNCHEON 
From a painting by L. A. Lacey 

One day when they were feeding in and about my hand, a sudden noise 
startled the flock and all flew off excepting the one in my hand. He stayed, 
eating with perfect content as though he knew he was protected. The others 
soon came fluttering back seeing nothing to fear. Alarms were very frequently 
given during the days they were with us but the bird standing in my hand almost 
invariably stayed while all the others flew to the surrounding trees to reconnoiter. 

The flock steadily increased. They evidently had some method of communi- 
cating with other scattered flocks, passing the news along concerning the abund- 
ance of food they had found. About a week after the arrival of the first eight 
there was a snowfall of several inches, and the following morning we counted 
thirty-five of them. As they were very hungry and the out-of-doors lunch-table 
was uncomfortably crowded, we spread millet over a table in the room (to the 
window of which they were accustomed to come) and they literally crowded 
in, showing no fear although two of us were standing within four or five feet 
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of the table. There were twenty-seven Linnets and a number of Tree Sparrows 
feeding at one time. It was a fascinating sight. 

Later in the day I took my seat by the window, after having spread millet 
on the table and in the box. In a few moments the Linnets appeared and soon 
there were three eating from my hand while the table six inches from me was 
swarming with them; twenty-seven at least being there at one time. While one 
was eating in my hand I slowly raised my thumb to encircle him and when 
it was so high that he could not bite the one who was trying to seize a seed occa- 
sionally from the other side of my hand he hopped up on my thumb and down 
the other side to nip the poacher, then back again to his first position. This 
was done repeatedly but, finding he was losing time that way he took up a posi- 
tion midway, one foot on my palm and the other stretched up on my thumb 
so that he could eat on one side and bite the intruder on the other, without the 
wear and tear of jumping over and back. 

Three of these birds had rosy breasts, the color seeming to deepen as the 
warmer weather came on until two of them had breasts as crimson as their 
crowns, and these were the only ones, with one exception, that had rosy rumps. 

They stayed with us several weeks, the flock diminishing as the snow disap- 
peared and the weather grew warmer and on March 25, four of them, three 
with rose-tinted breasts, made their parting call. We fully expect to see them 
again during the coming winter, for their wings are long and strong and what 
do a few hundred miles longer flight signify to them when there is a certainty 
of abundance of food at the end of the journey? 


YOUNG KINGFISHERS 
Photographed by James H. Miller, Lowville,N Y. 


A Bird Friend 


By FRANK M,. CHAPMAN 


E doubtless all have our fav- 
\ \ orites among the birds, and 
in most cases, it would prob- 
ably be found that our especial fondness 
for a particular species has resulted from 
some response on its part to our advances. 
The Chickadee has won a place for itself 
in the heart of every one who knows it, 
not through its charm of song or beauty 
of dress, but through the quaint little 
personality its familiarity has permitted 
us to have a glimpse of. The bird actu- 
ally seems to notice us; we are some- 
thing more than objects to be afraid of, 
and a glance from its shining, intelligent 
eye suggests possibilities of companion- 
ship which we grasp at eagerly. The 
death of a bird with which we have estab- 
lished delightful relations of this kind 
passes the bounds of abstract bird de- 
struction and becomes a murder which 
we would gladly avenge. 

A BARRED OWL PORTRAIT So I feel, at least, toward the murder- 

From a drawing by Robert Sims 
ers, unfortunately unknown, of the Barred 
Owls, which, as long as I can remember, have inhabited a certain woods near my 
home. Rarely did they fail to answer my call, and even when there was no response 
I felt assured of their presence, and found pleasure in the mere knowledge of it. 

If there had been any real reason for killing them, any crime justifying their 
death warrant, I should feel their loss less keenly, but they were shot as a test 
of markmanship and as wantonly, perhaps even more wantonly, than if I were 
to shoot at the automobilists whirring by, simply to see if I could hit them. 

There is a certain rarely uttered scream of the Barred Owl which raises 
the hair and stops the heart-beat for a moment of those who, even with a clear 
conscience, hear it, and if from time to time it could echo in the dreams of the 
murderer of my Barred Owls, I. should feel that in a small measure, at least, 
he was reaping as he had sowed. 

An appeal to sentiment alone will doubtless not win for other Barred Owls 
that right to live which is the privilege of all law-abiding citizens, but that such 
a privilege is their due may be gathered from the appended photographic state- 
ment of their value to mankind. 
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Casts or pellets disgorged by the Barred Owl. 
be plainly seen. 


The skulls and other bones of meadow mice may 
A coin has been introduced into the picture to show comparative size 


View beneath a tree frequented by a Barred Owl. 
only the remains of mice 


THE FOOD OF THE BARRED OWL 
Two photographs made by H. M. Stephens, at Carlisle, Pa. 
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The Migration of Flycatchers 
SECOND PAPER 


Compiled by Professor W. W. Cooke, Chiefly from Data 
in the Biological Survey 


With drawings by Lovuts Acassiz Fvertes and Bruce HorsFaLt 


COUCH’S KINGBIRD 


This is a species of wide distribution in Mexico, but it ranges north in summer 
barely to the United States, near the mouth of the Rio Grande in southern 
Texas. It was first seen May 8, 1877 and April 30, 1878; the earliest records 
for eggs are May 20, 1891, May 16, 1893 and May 13, 1894. 


ARKANSAS FLYCATCHER 


This is the commonest and best known of the large Flycatchers of the West. 
It deserts the United States in winter and is found at that season in Mexico and 


Guatemala. 
SPRING MIGRATION 


PLACE No.of years’ Average date of Earliest date of 
. record spring arrival spring arrival 
Kerrville, Tex. . 6 April 28 April 24, 1905 
Rockport, Tex. April 18, 1893 
Central Kansas... siote: di a eee 3 May 2 April 24, 1906 
Central Nebraska. . mr ss BY ofan ted II May 5 April 23, 1896 
Northern North Dakota . ‘ 5 May 16 May 12, 1906 
Old: Wives Creek, Sask... ..... May 26, 1895 
Fort Webster, New Mex. March 25, 1853 


Carlisle, New Mex.......... April 8, i890 
ar February 25, 1899 


Oracea, Ariz. 
March 28, 1885 


Catalina Mts., Ariz. . 


Yuma, Colo. 3 May 2 April 30, 1905 
Cheyenne, Wyo. 2 May 12 May 10, 1889 
Rathdrum, Idaho 2 May 10 May 8, 1905 
Terry, Mont. 8 May 17 May 8, 1894 
Southern California 4 March 18 March 17, 1896 
Central California : . 5 March 23 March 16, rgor 
Southern British Columbia . 4 April 25 April 22, 1906 


The Arkansas Kingbird retires early toward its winter home. Some dates 
of the last seen are: Okanagon, B. C., August 31, 1905; Chilliwack, B. C., Sep- 
tember 2, 1889; Cashmere, Wash., September 22, 1904; Yuma, Colo., September 


23, 1904; Lawrence, Kans., October 4, 1906. 


CASSIN’S KINGBIRD 
This species winters principally in Mexico, but a few go as far south as 
Guatemala and a still smaller number remain in southern California. 
The usual time of migration is indicated by the following dates of the earliest 
seen: Tucson, Ariz., March 24, 1902; Catalina mountains, Ariz., March 28, 


1885; Pueblo, Colo., April 29, 1894; Cheyenne, Wyo., May 9, 1889; Grange- 
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ville, Idaho, April 28, 1887; Paicines, Calif., March 7, 1899, March 15, 1901. 
In the fall the last birds were seen at Beulah, Colo., September 5, 1905, and 
in the Catalina Mountains, Ariz., October 9, 1884. 


The Twenty-fifth Annual Congress of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union 


HANKS to the efforts of the local Committee, the Twenty-fifth Annual 
Congress of the American Ornithologists’ Union (Philadelphia, December 
10-12) will be remembered by those who were fortunate enough to 
attend it as one of the most successful and enjoyable in the history of the Union. 
The plan of having but one hotel as headquarters, the annual dinner, the 
‘Smoker’ and the daily luncheons at the Academy all offered those opportunities 
for social intercourse which are so important a part of gatherings of this kind, 
while the program contained papers of much interest. 

Charles F. Batchelder, President; E. W. Nelson and Frank M. Chapman, 
Vice-Presidents; John H. Sage, Secretary; J. Dwight, Jr., Treasurer were 
all re-elected. Richard C. McGregor, Manila, Philippine islands was elected 
a Fellow; Dr. Carl H. Hennicke of Germany and Dr. Sergius A. Buturlin, of 
Russia were elected Corresponding Fellows; Ned Dearborn, Chicago, E. Howard 
Eaton, Rochester, N. Y., W. L. Finley, Portland, Oregon and O. W. Knight, 
Bangor, Me., were elected Members. One hundred and twenty-three Associates 
were elected, some forty more than were elected last year, an indication of the 
growing interest in bird study. 

The next Congress of the Union will be held in Cambridge, Mass., November 
17-19, 1908. 


CLARKE’S NUTCRACKER 
Photographed by Evan Lewis, at Idaho Springs, Colo. 


Bird-Lore’s Advisory Council 


ITH some slight alterations and additions, we reprint below the 
names and addresses of the ornithologists forming Birp-LoRE’s 
‘Advisory Council,’ which were first published in Brrp-Lore for 


February, 1900. 

To those of our readers who are not familiar with the objects of the Council, 
we may state that it was formed for the purpose of placing students in direct 
communication with an authority on the bird-life of the region in which they 
live, to whom they might appeal for information and advice in the many diffi- 
culties which beset the isolated worker. 

The success of the plan during the seven years that it has been in operation 
fully equals our expectations; and from both students and members of the Council 
we have had very gratifying assurances of the happy results attending our efforts 
to bring the specialist in touch with those who appreciate the opportunity to 
avail themselves of his wider experience. 

It is requested that all letters of inquiry sent to members of the Council 
be accompanied by a stamped and addressed envelope for use in replying. 


NAMES AND ADDRESSES OF MEMBERS OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 
UNITED STATES AND TERRITORIES 


ALASKA.—Dr. C. Hart Merriam, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
ARIZONA.—Herbert Brown, Tucson, Ariz. 

CALiFORNIA.—Charles A. Keeler, Cal. Acad. Sciences, San Francisco, Cal. 
CALIFORNIA.—Walter K. Fisher, Palo Alto, Cal. 

Cotorapo.—Dr. W. H. Bergtold, 1460 Clayton Ave., Denver, Col. 
ConNECTICUT.—J. H. Sage, Portland, Conn. 

DELAWARE.—C. J. Pennock, Kennett Square, Pa. 

District oF CotumBpia.—Dr. C. W. Richmond, U. S. Nat’l Mus., Washington, D. C. 
FLoripa.—Frank M. Chapman, American Museum Natural History, New York City. 
FLoripa, Western.—R. W. Williams, Jr., Tallahassee, Fla. 

Grorcia.—Dr. Eugene Murphy, Augusta, Ga. 

ILt1NoIs, Northern.—B. T. Gault, Glen Ellyn, II. 

Ittino1s, Southern.—Robert Ridgway, U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C. 
INDIANA.—A. W. Butler, State House, Indianapolis, Ind. 

INDIAN TERRITORY.—Prof. W. W. Cooke, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Wash- 
Iowa.—C. R. Keyes, Mt. Vernon, Ia. [ington, D. C. 
Kansas.—Prof. F. H. Snow, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 
Lovuts1ana.—Prof. George E. Beyer, Tulane University, New Orleans, La. 
Mainz.—O. W. Knight, Bangor, Me. 

MASSACHUSETTS.— William Brewster, Cambridge, Mass. 

MIcHIGAN.—Prof. W. B. Barrows, Agricultural College, Mich. 

MINNESOTA.—Dr. T. S. Roberts, 1603 Fourth Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minn. 
MissitssipP1.—Andrew Allison, Ellisville, Miss. 

Missouri.—O. Widmann, 5105 Morgan St., St. Louis, Mo. 

MontTana.—Prof. J. M. Elrod, University of Montana, Missoula, Mont. 
NEBRASKA.—Prof. E. H. Barbour, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 
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NEvaApDA.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C, 
NEw HAmpsHIRE.—Dr. G. M. Allen, Boston Soc. Nat. Hist., Boston. 

NEw JERSEY, Northern.—Frank M. Chapman, Am. Mus. Nat. History, New York City. 
NEw JERSEY, Southern.—Witmer Stone, Academy Natural Science, Philadelphia, Pa. 
New Mexico.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
NEw York, Eastern.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, 
NEw York, Northern.—Egbert Bagg, 191 Genesee Street, Utica, N. Y. [D. C. 
NEw York, Western.—E. H. Eaton, Canandaigua, N. Y. 

NEw York, Long Island.—William Dutcher, 141 Broadway, New York City. 

NortH Daxota.—Prof. O. G. Libby, University, N. D. 

NortH Carorina.—Prof. T. G. Pearson, Greensboro, N. C. 

Ouxu10.—Prof. Lynds Jones, Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio. 

OKLAHOMA.—Dr. A. K. Fisher, Biological Survey, Dept. of Agr., Washington, D. C. 
OrEGON.—A. W. Anthony, 7614 Savier St., Portland, Ore. 

PENNSYLVANIA, Eastern.—Witmer Stone, Acad. Nat. Science, Philadelphia, Pa. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Western.—W. Clyde Todd, Carnegie Museum, Pittsburg, Pa. 

RHODE IsLAND.—C. Abbott Davis, Museum Natural History, Roger Williams Park, 
SoutH Carotina.—Dr. Eugene Murphy, Augusta, Ga. (Providence, R. I. 
TeEexas.—H. P. Attwater, Houston, Tex. 

Utau.—Prof. Marcus E. Jones, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

VERMONT.—Prof. G. H. Perkins, Burlington, Vt. 

Vircinia.—Dr. W. C. Rives, 1723 I Street, Washington, D. C. 
WASHINGTON.—Samuel F. Rathburn, Seattle, Wash. 

WEsT Vircin1a.—Dr. W. C. Rives, 1723 I Street, Washington, D. C. 
Wisconsin.—H. L. Ward, Public Museum, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CANADA 


ALBERTA.—G. F. Dippre, Calgary, Alta. 

British CoLumBIA, Western.—Francis Kermode, Provincial Museum, Victoria, B. C. 
BritisH CoLumsiA, Eastern.—Allan Brooks, Okanagan Landing, B. C. 
MANITOBA.—Ernest Thompson Seton, Cos Cob, Conn. 

NEw Brunswick.—Montague Chamberlain, 45 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 

Nova Scotia.—Harry Piers, Provincial Museum, Halifax, N. S. 

OnTAarRIO, Eastern.—James H. Fleming, 267 Rusholme Road, Toronto, Ont. 
ONTARIO, Western.—E. W. Saunders, London, Ont. 

QuEBEc.—E. D. Wintle, 189 St. James Street, Montreal, Can. 


MEXICO 


E. W. Nelson, Biological Survey, Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


WEST INDIES 
C. B. Cory, Field Museum, Chicago, IIl. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Clinton G. Abbott, 153 West 73d St., New York City, N. Y. 
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From a Westerner’s Standpoint 


HE Editor of Brrp-Lore is quite right in saying that the American 

Ornithologists’ Union Committee has in the past shown excellent judg- 

ment in the selection of English names for our birds. Such changes 
as appear desirable have become so through a slightly altered point of view, 
or through greater familiarity with the birds themselves, rather than any dis- 
crediting of previous decisions. 

We of the West find ourselves handicapped in a measure by the constant 
recurrence of the adjective Western, but so long as we are in the minority we 
must make the best of it; and precisely because the vernacular names are more 
stable than the scientific, we recognize the necessity of making them geographi- 
cally definitive. All we ask is that they shall be accurate in this regard. In 
general there should be a freer use of the word ‘Pacific’ in designating species 
common to the three sister states, California, Oregon and Washington, unless 
it can be clearly shown, as in the case of the California Cuckoo, that the bird 
has its center of abundance in one of them, The ‘Oregon’ Vesper Sparrow 
(Poecetes gramineus affinis) is just as truly a Washington bird. Moreover, 
the Western Vesper Sparrow (P. g. confinis) probably outnumbers affinis two 
to one in Oregon. Would it not be better, therefore, to call affinis the Pacific 
Vesper Sparrow ? 

We stand in need of an accepted faunal name to designate that homogeneous 
area which includes eastern Oregon and Washington, Idaho west of the Rockies, 
and southern British Columbia. Commercially we refer to this region as the 
‘inland empire’; and there has been talk of a political coalition under the name 
Lincoln or Lincolnia, but for geographico-zoédlogical purposes the word Colum- 
bian is perhaps the most suitable. It has been applied successfully in the case 
of the Columbian Sharp-tailed Grouse. It should be extended to such birds 
as the ‘San Diego’ Redwing (Agelaius pheniceus neutralis) and the ‘Dusky’ 
Horned Lark (Ofocoris alpestris merrilli). The name Columbian is also more 
consistently applicable to the western ‘colony’ of Parus atricapillus than to 
Parus hudsonicus columbianus, as at present. 

Of course all distinctive geographical names must tend to fall away in local 
use. The Western Robin is simply the Robin to us in Washington; the Puget 
Sound Bush-Tit is the Bush-Tit, etc. We ought perhaps, to give this abbreviat- 
ing tendency a little larger recognition in our check-list. Or, if we do consider 
it necessary to repeat the word American some thirty-three times in the text, 
for the sake of distinctness, we should feel free to dispense with it in common 
use, as in the columns of Brrp-LoreE; and we ought not to allow ourselves to 
be cheated out of the use of such fitting titles as Widgeon or Peregrine Falcon 
in the mere effort to be different. ‘Baldpate’ is simply a book name for the 
Widgeon, in the West, at least; while ‘Duck Hawk’ degrades our noblest Falcon. 

Personally, I think the custom of naming our Warblers after their favorite 
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trees a very pretty one, and I should dislike to see changes made, save for the 
gravest reasons. 

As the most impossible name (either to accept or alter) I submit the ‘Louis- 
iana Water Thrush.’ It is inconsistent and misleading, but what are we going 
to do about it? Here are a few attempts: Glade-sprite, Glade-thrush, Glade- 
water-thrush, Glade Accentor, Dingle-thrush, Dingle-warbler, Dingle-witch, 
Cock-o-the-run, Water-fay, Dell Nixie, Alleghany Water-thrush. 

A few specific suggestions follow: Change 

‘Northwest Coast’ to Fannin’s Heron. 

‘Partridge’ to Quail in genus Oreortyx and Lophortyx. 

‘Duck Hawk’ to American Peregrine Falcon. 

‘California’ to Pacific Pygmy Owl. 

‘Northern Red-breasted’ to Northwest Sapsucker. 

‘Arkansas’ to Western Kingbird. 

‘Green-crested’ to Acadian Flycatcher. (Acadian, like Arcadian, through 
poetical use, no longer recalls a place but a condition; and its use cannot 
possibly be misleading.) 

‘Streaked’ to Pacific Horned Lark. 

‘Dusky’ to Columbian Horned Lark. 

‘American’ to Mexican Raven. 

‘San Diego’ to Columbian Redwing. 

‘California’ to Pacific Purple Finch. 

‘Oregon’ to Pacific Vesper Sparrow. 

‘Louisiana’ to Crimson-headed Tanager. 

‘Macgillivray’s to Tolmie’s Warbler. 

‘Long-tailed’ to Western Chat. 

‘American Dipper’ to American Water Ousel. 

‘California’ to Sierra Creeper. 


Seattle, Dec. 28, 1907. : W. Leon Dawson 
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The Eighth Christmas Bird Census 


IRD students are not easily influenced by weather conditions, but birds 

are, and one might think that as the weather of Christmas week was 

exceptionally favorable for birds and for the recording of them, the 
returns for Brrp-Lore’s Eighth Census would be of exceptional interest. - It 
is true, a greater number of observers were heard from than on any previous 
occasion, but from most quarters comes the report “very few birds this winter.” 
Such true northern birds as Crossbills, Redpolls, Pine Grosbeaks and the Shrike 
are almost wholly absent, while the commoner winter birds are said to be present 
in smaller numbers than usual. 

The Censuses, however, are made to record the results obtained and one 
containing a small number of birds or none at all, is just as important as the 
one with forty or more species, provided that it truly represents existing condi- 
tions. It is data of the kind we are accumulating which will permit us to say 
with some definiteness just how abundant or scarce winter birds are, for com- 
parative statements of this kind are of value only when they are based on 
actual records. 

We regret to say that a number of Censuses were received too late for inser- 
tion, while the demands the Census makes on Brrp-LoRrE’s space has prevented 


MAP SHOWING NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF CHRISTMAS 
BIRD CENSUSES 
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us from accepting more than one Census by the same person from the same 
locality. 


Ottawa, Ontario.—Dec. 27; 1 to 4.30 p.m. Cloudy and damp; foot of snow on 
ground; wind south, light; temp., 40°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 1; Blue Jay, 2; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 6. Total, 5 species, 13 individuals. Snow- 
flakes and a Meadowlark were seen a few days ago.—G. E. HARTWICK. 

Reaboro, Ontario.—Dec. 26; 2 to 4 p.m. About thirteen inches of snow; temp., 
about 30°; wind west, light. Ruffed Grouse, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 4. Total, 4 species, 9 individuals. A Screech Owl was seen 
on Christmas. The Downy Woodpecker, Blue Jay and Snowflake are all here this 
winter.—E. WELLINGTON CALVERT. 

Orangeville, Ontario.—Dec. 19; 7.50 A.M. to 5.05 P.M. Snowing most of day; about 
fifteen inches of snow; wind west, very strong; temp., 22°. American Goshawk, 1; 
Downy Woodpecker, 5; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 
18; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; Total, 6 species, 31 individuals.—Atvin J. Scott 
and E. W. CALVERT. 

Millbrook, Ontario.—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. Snowing, a foot of snow on ground; 
wind south; temp., 30°. Ruffed Grouse, 2; Blue Jays, 5; Chickadees, 16; White-bellied 
Nuthatch, 2. Total, 4 species, 25 individuals —Sam. HUNTER. 

Wilton, N. H.—Dec. 25; 9 to 11 A.M. and 2.30 to 4.30 P.M. Fair in a.m.; cloudy 
in P.M.; snow four inches with crust; light, southeast wind; temp., 38° to 40°. Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 5; Tree Sparrow, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 15. Total, 6 species, 29 individuals. A very decided 
scarcity of all kinds of birds has been noticed in this vicinity since last summer.— 
James A. WING and GrorcE G. BLANCHARD. 

Cornish, N. H.—Dec. 25; 9 to 11.25 A.M.; 3.40 to 4.45 P.M. Sunshine in A.M.; 
ground covered with several inches of snow; light breeze; temp., 34°. Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Chickadee, 24; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5. Total, 
4 species, 32 individuals. ETHEL R. BARTON. 

Fitchburg, Mass.—Dec. 28; 10.30 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. Clear, four to six inches ice 
and snow; occasional bare ground; wind west, light; temp., 34°. Ruffed Grouse, 1; 
Golden-crested Kinglet, 8; Chickadee, 20. Total, 3 species, 29 individuals.—ALVIN 
G. WauitneEy, F. N. Ditton and G. F. HABBARD. 

Swampscott Shore and Marblehead Neck, Mass.—Dec. 26; 9 A.M. to 3 P.M. Fair; 
wind west, fresh; grourid bare; temp., 41° to 45°. Holboell’s Grebe, 3; Horned Grebe, 
11; Loon, 4; Red-throated Loon, 1; Black Guillemot, 4; Great Black-backed Gull, 1; 
Herring Gull, 44; Red-breasted Merganser, 25; American Golden-eye, 43; Bufflehead, 
1; Old Squaw, 17; White-winged Scoter, 1; Surf Scoter, 5; Northern Flicker, 7; Amer- 
ican Crow, 2; Snowflake, 2; Tree Sparrow, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 1; Chickadee, 11. Total, 
1g species, 184 individuals.—Gorpon B. WELLMAN and Horace W. WRIGHT. 

Ipswich, Mass.—Dec. 25; 11 A.M. to 12 M. Clear, ground bare; temp., 50°. Her- 
ring Gull, 80; Crow, 16; Sparrow, 3; Flicker, 1. Total, 4 species, 100 individuals.— 
Jess—E H. WapE and Francis C. WADE. 

Ipswich, Mass.—Castle Hill to Big Dune, return through the Dunes. Dec. 21; 
10.30 A.M. to 2.30 P.M. Clear; snow on ground, heavy in Dunes; wind west, light; 
temp., 40°. Loon, 2; Kittiwake, 45; Great Black-backed Gull, 4; Herring Gull, 86; 
Red-breasted Merganser, 400; American Golden-eye, 77; Surf Scoter, 8; Horned 
Lark, 19; Crow, 154; Snowflake, 105; Lapland Longspur, 2; Ipswich Sparrow, 1; 
Tree Sparrow, 65; Junco, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 33; Chickadee, 20. Total, 16 species, 
1,022 individuals.—EpmuND and LipIANn E. BRIDGE. 

Nahant, Mass.—Dec. 26; 11.30 A.M. to 2 P.M. Clear; ground bare; wind west, 
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light; temp., 42°. Loon, 1; Herring Gull, 200; Leach Petrel, 1 (dead on beach); Buffle- 
head, 14; Old Squaw,.20; White-winged Scoter, 6; Horned Lark, 18; Crow, 3. Total, 
8 species, 263 individuals —EL1zABETH D. BOARDMAN and LIDIAN E. BRIDGE. 

Nahant, Mass., Eastern Point to Lynn.—Dec. 20; 9.30 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Clear; 
snow on ground; wind west, light; temp., 22°. Brunnich’s Murre, 1; Great Black- 
backed Gull, 3; Herring Gull, 250; Red-breasted Merganser, 4; Scaup Duck, 6; Amer- 
ican Golden-eye, 30; Bufflehead, 16; Old Squaw, 22; White-winged Scoter, 1; Sparrow 
Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Horned Lark, 13; Crow, 20; Song Sparrow, 2; 
Chickadee, 2. Total, 15 species, 372 individuals.—Lip1An E. BripGE. 

West Medford, Mass., through Middlesex Fells to Wyoming.—Dec. 22; 8.30 A.M. 
to 11.30 A.M. Clear; snow on ground; wind west, light; temp., 32°. Herring Gull, 1; 
American Merganser, 10; Mallard, 1; Red-legged Black Duck, 200; Pintail, 1; Crow, 
8; Blue Jay, 1; Pine Siskin, 2; Tree Sparrow, 4; Brown Creeper, 7; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 4. Total, t2 species, 240 individuals. (December 25, in the 
same field, Northern Shrike, 1; Mockingbird, 1.—EpmuND and Lip1aAn E. BRIDGE. 

Squantum, Mass.—Dec. 25; 12 M. to 2 p.m. Clear; ground bare; west wind, strong; 
temp., 34°. Herring Gull, 100; American Merganser, 15; Scaup Duck, 30; American 
Golden-eye, 5; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 1; Crow, 50; Goldfinch, 5; Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 12. Total, 10 species, 222 individuals. —-BARRON BRAINERD. 

Brookline, Fenway, Mass.—Dec. 27; 12 M. to 12.30 p.m. Clear; ground bare; 
west wind, light; temp., 40°. Herring Gull, 3; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Flicker, 1; Crow, 8; 
Goldfinch, 1; Chickadee, 6; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3. Total, 7 species, 23 indivi- 
duals.—BARRON BRAINERD. 

Franklin Park, Arnold Arboretum, Boston Parkway and Charles River.—Dec. 21; 
9.30 A.M. to 1 P.M. Clear; four inches of snow on ground; temp., 38°. Herring Gull, 
125; Red-legged Black Duck, 15; American Golden-eye, 20; American Coot, 5; Sparrow 
Hawk, 1; Northern Flicker, 10; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 7; American Goldfinch, 2; White- 
throated Sparrow, 2; Trees Sparrow, 1; Song Sparrow, 2; Brown Creeper, 2; White- 
breasted Nuthatch 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 7; Chickadee, 19. Total, 16 species, 
224 individuals.—JAMEsS L. PETERS. 

Franklin Park, Morton Meadows (8 to 9.15 A.M.); Arnold Arboretum, Allandale 
Woods, Jamaica Pond.—Dec 22; 9.45 A.M. to 1.20 P.M. Four inches of snow; wind 
southwest, light; temp., 40°. Red-legged Black Duck, 37; American Coot, 2; Bob-white, 
8; Ring-necked Pheasant, 4; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Northern Flicker, 10; Blue Jay, 
g; Crow, 20; Bronzed Grackle, 1; American Goldfinch, 7; Tree Sparrow, 6; Junco, 
2; Song Sparrow, 3; Brown Creeper, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 10; Chickadee, 14. 
Total, 16 species, 133 individuals.—JAmMEs L. PETERS. 

Marblehead, Swampscott, Nahant, Mass.—Dec. 24; 9.30 A.M. to 4.15 P.M. Clear; 
ground bare; wind light, temp., 45°. Holboell’s Grebe, 1; Horned Grebe, 2; Loon, 1; 
Black Guillemot, 3; Black-backed Gull, 3; Herring Gull, 400; Red-breasted Mer- 
ganser, 1; Greater Scaup, 15; American Golden-eye, 10; Bufflehead, 31; Old Squaw, 
16; White-winged Scoter, 14; Northern Flicker, 1; Horned Lark, 14; Crow, 1; Song 
Sparrow, 3; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3; Chickadee, 8; Robin, 1; Total, 19 species, 
522 individuals.—NoRFOLK Birp CLUB. 

Squantum, (9.45 A.M. to 12 M.); Middlesex Fells.—Dec. 26; 2 to 4.30 p.m. Clear; 
ground bare; patches of snow in woods; wind northwest, light; temp., 40°. Herring 
Gull, 278; American Merganser, 61; Red-breasted Merganser, 13; Red-legged Black 
Duck, 71; Greater Scaup, 50; American Golden-eye, 1; Old Squaw, 33; White-winged 
Scoter, 1; ‘Pigeon’ Hawk, 1; Crow 59; Song Sparrow, 1; Brown Creeper, 2. Total, 
12 species, 571 individuals.—James L. Peters, R. M. MARBLE and J. T. Coo.incE, 3rd. 

Charles River, Boston Fens, Jamaica Pond, Mass.—Dec. 22; clear; wind west; four 
inches snow; temp., 40°. Black-backed Gull, 1; Herring Gull, 450; Red-legged Black 
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Duck, 68; American Golden-eye, 38; American Coot, 2; Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Flicker, 
3; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 9; Goldfinch, 1; Song Sparrow, 4; Junco, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; 
Chickadee, 3. Total, 14 species, 586 individuals.—J. KirtREDGE and R. M. MARBLE. 

Belmont, Mass.—Dec. 25; 11 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Clear; light west breeze; patches 
of snow on the ground; temp., 40°. Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Crow, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Blue Jay, 4; heard a flock of Chickadees; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 8. Total, 
6 species, over 16 individuals.—SAMUEL DowsE RoBBINS and CHANDLER ROBBINS 
Hunt. 

Belmont, Waverley, Waltham and Lexington (Waverley Oaks Reservation and 
Rocked Meadow), Mass.—Dec. 26; 10 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Clear; light west breeze; patches 
of snow on the ground; temp., about 40°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 
1; Northern Flicker, 1; Crow, 4; Tree Sparrow, 8; Chickadee, 12. Total, 6 species, 
26 individuals.—SAMUEL DowsE ROBBINS. 

Belmont and Arlington Heights, Mass.—Dec. 27; 9.45 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Clear; 
light south breeze; patches of snow on the ground; temp., 38° to 50°. Crow, 6; Downy 
Woodpecker, 2; Goldfinch, 1; Chickadee, 14; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 10, besides 
a flock heard. Total, 5 species, over 33 individuals.—SAMUEL D. ROBBINS. 

Arlington Heights and Belmont, Mass.—Dec. 28; 9 A. M. to 1.30 P.M. Fair; wind 
southwest, fresh; ground bare; temp., 45° to 56°. Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Northern 
Flicker, 3; American Crow, 10; Tree Sparrow, 1; Junco, 2; Northern Shrike, 1; Brown 
Creeper, 1; Chickadee, 17; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 13. Total, 9 species, 49 indivi- © 
duals.—Gorpon B. WELLMAN and Horace W. WRIGHT. 

Boston, Mass. (The Arnold Arboretum, Olmsted and Riverway Parks, the Fens, 
and Charles River, from the Harvard Bridge).—Dec. 23; 9 to 10.30 A.M. Cloudy, fol- 
lowed by copious rain; wind southeast, light; three inches of snow on the ground; temp., 
42° to 54°. Dec. 24; 9.45 A.M. to 2.30 P. M. Fair; wind west, fresh; ground bare; temp., 
45° to 47°. Great Black-backed Gull, 2; Herring Gull, 135; Black Duck and Red- 
legged Black Duck, 64; American Golden-eye, 40; American Coot, 2; Ruffed Grouse, 
1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Northern Flicker, 19; Blue Jay, 20; American Crow, 31; 
American Goldfinch, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 3; Tree Sparrow, 15; Junco, 6; Song 
sparrow, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 18; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 18. 
Total, 19 species, 381 individuals.—HoracE W. WRIGHT. 

Cambridge, Mass.(Fresh Pond Reservation and Pout Pond Swamp).—Dec. 25; 10 
A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Fair; wind southwest, light; ground bare; temp., 34° to 44°. Great 
Black-backed Gull, 3; Herring Gull, 650; American Merganser, 25; Black Duck, and 
Red-legged Black Duck, 48; American Coot, 1; Ring-necked Pheasant, 1; American 
Sparrow Hawk, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Northern Flicker, 5; Blue Jay, 1; American 
Crow, 6; Red-winged Blackbird, 1; American Goldfinch, 14; Tree Sparrow, 2; Song 
Sparrow, 6; Brown Creeper, 1; Chickadee, 5. Total, 18 species, 772 individuals.— 
Horace W. WRIGHT. 

Arnold Arboretum, Jamaica Pond, The Fenway, Charles River Basin.—Dec. 28; 
10.30 A.M. to 17Pp. M. Weather fine; ground bare; wind southwest; temp., 50°. Great 
Black-backed Gull, 2; Herring Gull, 100; Black Duck, 50; Golden-eye 10; American 
Coot, 3; Flicker, 3; Crow, 50; Blue Jay, 10; Red-poll, 8; Goldfinch, 2; White-throated 
Sparrow, 1; Northern Shrike, 2; Brown Creeper, 12; White-breasted Nuthatch, 6; 
Chickadee, 50; Golden-crowned Knight, 20; Total, 16 species, 329 individuals.— 
DAN ABERCROMBIE, BARRON BRAINERD and JOHN B. BRAINERD. 

Needham, Mass.—Dec. 21; 8 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. Clear; ground covered with snow; 
wind west, light; temp., 31°. Downy Woodpecker, 2; Crow, 8; Goldfinch, 19;-Tree 
Sparrow, 26; Junco, 7; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 29; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 8. Total, 9 species, 102 individuals—CHARLEs E. HEIL. 

West Roxbury, Mass.—Dec. 24; 9 A.M. to 12 M. Fair, becoming cloudy; ground 
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partly covered with snow; wind west, strong; temp., 44°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; 
Flicker, 4; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 19; Brown Creeper, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; 
Chickadee, 11; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 6. Total, 8 species, 49 individuals. —CHARLES 
E. HEIL. 

Beverley, Mass.—Dec. 25; 9.15 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Fair; ground bare; temp., 30° 
to 40°. Great Black-backed Gull, 12; American Herring Gull, (estimated) 125; Amer- 
ican Golden-eye, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 3; Purple Finch, 1; Goldfinch, 13; 
Tree Sparrow, 12; Chickadee, 8; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. Total, 10 species, 178 
individuals.—FRANK A. Brown and C. EMERSON Brown. 

Taunton, Mass.—Dec. 22; 9 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. Ground covered with snow; wind 
southwest, light; temp., 32°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 2; Blue Jay, 4; Gold- 
finch, 3; Tree Sparrow, 8; Junco, 82; Song Sparrow, 3; Myrtle Warbler, 4; Chickadee, 
10; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; Bluebird, 1; Total, 11 species, 120 individuals.— 
EpitaH M. Hopeoman. 

Taunton (Rocky Woods), Mass.—Dec. 28; 2.20 to 4.10 P.M. Cloudy; ground bare; 
wind southwest, mild; temp., 60°. Flicker, 2; Crow, 9; Tree Sparrow, 6; Song Sparrow, 
1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 4; at home (city)), Downy Woodpecker, 
1; Flicker, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 1. Total, 
7 species, 29 individuals—Mrs. M. Emma CHACE. 

Taunton, Mass.—Dec. 25; 9.30 to 11.45 A.M. Clear; ground bare; wind southwest, 
light; temp., 36°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 6; Blue Jay, 7; Crow, 7; Goldfinch, 
1; Tree Sparrow, 22; Junco, 16; Song Sparrow, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 4; Chickadee, 13. 
Total, 10 species, 78 individuals.—Lucy B. B.Iss. 

Glocester, R. I.—Dec. 25; 8 a.m. to 12 M. Clear; ground partly bare; wind west, 
light; temp., 25°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Chickadee, 4. Total, 2 species, 5 indivi- 
duals.—J. Irvinc HI. 

Woonsocket, R. I.—Dec. 25; 9.30 to 11.45 A.M. Clear; ground bare except in woods; 
wind southwest, light; temp., 34° to 42°. Blue Jay, 8; Crow 14; Goldfinch, 25; Tree 
Sparrow, 5; Junco, 20; Total, 5 species, 72 individuals—CLARENCE M. ARNOLD. 

New London, Conn.—Dec. 26; 10.30 A.M. to 12.45 P.M. Clear; ground bare; wind 
southwest, light; temp., 40°. Loon, 1; Herring Gull, 6; Crow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 4; Song 
Sparrow, 6; Myrtle Warbler, 3; Junco, 7; Chickadee, 15; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
2; Brown Creeper, 1; Total, 10 species, 46 individuals—FRANcES M. GRAVES. 

New Haven, Conn.—Dec. 24; 8.30 to 11 A.M.; 2.45 to 4.30 P.M. Clear; ground 
partly snow-covered; wind west, brisk; temp., 42° to 48°. Loon, 3; Great Black-backed 
Gull, 1; Herring Gull, 75; Old Squaw, 3; White-winged Scoter, 1; Ducks, species 
about 250; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 
about 30; Starling, 25; Purple Finch, 1; Goldfinch, 4; Tree Sparrow, about 25; Junco, 
5; Song Sparrow, 9; Myrtle Warbler, 2; Brown Creeper, 4; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
3; Chickadee, 22; Goldeni-crowned Kinglet, 2. Total, 20 species, 469 individuals.— 
ALBERT W. HonywiILt, JR. 

Hartford Conn.—Dec. 25; 10.45 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Cloudy; ground snow-covered; 
wind south, light; temp., 40°. Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 1; 
Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 29; Goldfinch, 2; Tree Sparrow, 2; Brown Creeper, 1; White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 3. Total, 10 species, 48 individuals—ALBERT W. 
HonywWItt, JR. 

Momauguin to South End, East Haven, Conn.— Dec. 26; 3.00 to 4.30 P.M. 
Clear; wind light, west; temp., 44°. Loon, 1; Herring Gull, 31; Red-breasted Mer- 
ganser, 1; Black Duck, 3; Golden-eye, 14; Old Squaw, 3; White-winged Scoter, ro; 
Crow, 2; Starling, 30. Total, 9 species, 95 individuals. —A. A. SAUNDERS and D. 
B. PANGBURN. 

Lake Saltonstall, New Haven, Conn.—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 1.15 P.M. Clear; ground 
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nearly bare; wind light, southwest. Herring Gull, 131; Black Duck, 9; Golden-eye, 26; 
Barred Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 28; Starling, 16; 
Tree Sparrow, 27; Field Sparrow, 1; Junco, 12; Song Sparrow, 4; Brown Creeper, 
3; Chickadee, 52; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5; Robin, 2. Total, 17 species, 323 in- 
dividuals.—A. A. SAUNDERS and CLIFFORD H. PANGBURN. 

Westville, Conn.—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. Clear; wind light, southwest; temp., 34°. Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 5; Chickadee, 3. 1.30 
to 4 P.M. Red-tailed Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 7; 
Crow, 4; Starling, 30; Purple Finch, 9; Goldfinch, 7; Tree Sparrow, 3; Junco, 8; Fox 
Sparrow, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; Chickadee, 12; White-breasted Nuthatch, 5; Red- 
breasted Nuthatch, 1; Bluebird, 1. Total, 17 species, 75 individuals.—Mrs. C. A. 
DYKEMAN. 

New Haven, Conn., along west shore from harbor to Woodmont.—Dec. 25; 9 to 
tr A.M. Clear; wind south to southwest; temp., 32°. Herring Gull, 100-200; Old Squaw, 
7; White-winged Scoter, 1; Ruddy Duck, (?), 1; Great Blue Heron, 1; Blue Jay, 2; 
Crow, 27; Starling, 100; Meadowlark, 7; Goldfinch, 3. Total, 10 species, about 300 
individuals.—P. L. Butrick. 

Sand Spit to Colonial Inn Cove, Orange, Conn.—Dec. 24; 9.15 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. 
Clear; ground nearly bare; wind strong, southwest; temp., 42°. Herring Gull, 393; 
American Golden-eye, 3; Old Squaw, 12; White-winged Scoter, 1; Horned Lark, 2; 
Crow, 6; Starling, 10; Tree Sparrow, 1; Song Sparrow, 1; Fox Sparrow, 1; Chickadee, 
2. Total, 11 species, 432 individuals.—D. B. PANGBURN, CLIFFORD H. PANGBURN 
and A. A. SAUNDERS. 2 

Edgewood Park and Mitchell’s Hill, New Haven, Conn.—Dec. 25; 9.05 A.M. to 
1.10 P.M. Clear till noon; ground nearly bare; wind light, southwest; temp., 30°. Sharp- 
shinned Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Blue Jay, 10; Crow, 
29; Starling, 12; Purple Finch, 8; Goldfinch, 5; Pine Siskin, 2; Tree Sparrow, 18; 
Field Sparrow, 10; Junco, 3; Song Sparrow, 5; Fox Sparrow, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 1; 
White-breasted Huthatch, 7; Chickadee, 42; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2; Robin, 1; 
Bluebird, 1; Total, 20 species, 163 individuals.—D. B. PANGBURN. 

New Haven, Conn., (Pine Rock).—Dec. 25; 11.15 A.M. to 12.15 P.M. Partly cloudy; 
ground patched with snow; wind southwest, light; temp., 40°. Downy Woodpecker, 
2; Crow, 7; English Starling, 2; Junco, 8; Chickadee, 5. Total, 5 species, 24 indivi- 
duals.—HAROLD M. FowLeEr. 

Bristol, Conn.—Dec. 25; 8.30 A.M. to12 M. Clear; calm, then cloudy; 43°; northwest 
light breeze at noon; ground covered, old crusty snow nearly bear one’s weight; temp., 
22°. Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 3; Goldfinch, 1; 
Tree Sparrow, 7; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 15. Total, 8 species, 35 
individuals. —FRANK BRUEN. 

South Norwalk, Conn.—Dec. 25; 8 A.M. to 3 P.M. Weather clear; warm; ground 
bare, no frost. Herring Gull, 40; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Blue Jay, 11; Crow, 12; 
Starling, 40; Goldfinch, 2; Purple Finch, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 
21; Junco, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 26; Brown Creeper, 2; Robin, 
1; Bluebird, 3. Total, 15 species, 171 individuals.—WiILBuR F. SmitH and REDDING- 
TON DAYTON. 

Fredonia, Chaut. Co., N. Y.—Dec. 25; 2 to 4.30 P.M. sky cloudy; ground bare; 
moderate east wind; temp., 55°. A tramp of nearly six miles and the only living crea- 
tures seen were two English Sparrows down by Willowbrook Golf Club, showing how 
northern Chautauqua has been cleared of winter birds. I met eight small boys with 
guns.—Mrs. T. C. CHATSEY. 

Rochester, N. Y., to Dugway.—Dec. 25; 9.30 A.M. to 12 M. Cloudy; ground covered 
with snow; wind southeast, light; temp., 32°. Herring Gull, 7; Downy Woodpecker, 
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1; Crow, 21; Tree Sparrow, 30; Song Sparrow, 4; Swamp Sparrow, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1. Total, 7 species, 65 individuals.—NETTIE SELLINGER PIERCE. 

Central Valley, Orange Co., N. ¥Y.—Dec. 25; 9 to 11.30 A.M. Cloudy; wind south, 
light; considerable snow; temp., 30°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 1, others heard; 
Crow, 6; Tree Sparrow, 1; Shrike, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 2. Total, 
7 species, 14 individuals—Mary VAN E. FERGUSON. 

Bronxville, N. Y.—Dec. 25; 8 A.M. to 5 P.M. Clear in morning, partly cloudy in 
afternoon; wind west, light and increasing; temp., 45°. Crow, 1; Starling, 7. Total, 
2 species, 8 individuals.—A. B. GURLEY. 

Pelham Manor, N. Y.—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. Clear; no wind; ground bare; 
temp., at 7.30, 31°. Herring Gull, 80; Bob-white, 10; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue 
Jay, 2; American Crow, 20; Starling, 1; Junco; 25; Song Sparrow, 2; Brown Creeper, 
2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 6; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5. Total, 
12 species, 158 individuals.—ROBERT CRANE. 

Central Park, New York City.—Dec. 25; 12.15 to 1.20 p.m. Slightly cloudy; light, 
southwesterly breeze; temp., 50°., Herring Gull, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Starling, 
7; White-throated Sparrow, 3; Junco, 4; Cardinal, 1; Chickadee, 3. Total, 7 species, 
21 individuals.—CLARENCE C. ABBOTT. 

Central Park, New York City.—Dec. 25; 8.25 to 10.40 A.M. Ramble, 1 to 1.45 
p.M.,North End. Clear; ground bare; wind west, light; temp., 37° at start. Herring 
Gull, 300; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 1; Starling, 100; Junco, 3; Song Sparrow, 
1; Cardinal, 5; Brown Thrasher, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 6. Total, 
10 species, 421 individuals.—GEoRGE E. Hix. 

Battery, New York City, to 17 Fathoms (10 miles off Seabright, N. J.) and back.— 
Dec. 25; 8.25 A.M. to 4.15 P.M. Clear; wind southwest, light; temp., 44° at noon. Loon, 
1; Kittiwake, 1; Glaucous Gull, 2; Black-backed Gull, 6; Herring Gull, 10,000; Ring- 
billed Gull, 2; Bonaparte Gull, 25; Old Squaw, 21. Total, 8 species, about 10,060 
individuals.—R. E. STACKPOLE, A. C. REDFIELD and C. H. ROoGErs. 

Rockaway Park to Point and back, New York City.—Dec. 27; 10.20 a.M. to 4.10 
p.M. Partly cloudy; ground bare; wind southwest, brisk; temp., 45° at start, 42° at 
return Black-backed Gull, 5; Herring Gull, 300; Ring-billed Gull, 1; Double-crested 
Cormorant, 1; Old Squaw, 7; Crow, 1; Horned Lark, 20; Snowflake, 75; Tree Sparrow, 
1; Myrtle Warbler, 8; American Pipit, 2. Total, 11 species, about 420 individuals.— 
A. C. REDFIELD and C. H. ROGERs. 

College Point to Long Beach, Long Island.—Dec. 29; 7.15 A.M. to 5 P.M. Clear; 
ground bare; practically no wind; temp., 31° at start, 44° at 4 P.M. Herring Gull, 1,000; 
Marsh Hawk, 3; Red-shouldered Hawk, 2; Broad-winged Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 
Hawk, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Horned Lark, 75; Prairie Horned Lark, 50; Blue 
Jay, 4; Crow, 50; Starling, 500; Meadowlark, 14; White-throated Sparrow, 2; Tree 
Sparrow, 50; Junco, 2; Song Sparrow, 10; Chickadee, 4; Hermit Thrush, 1; Robin, 1. 
Total, 19 species, 1,773 individuals.—CLINTON G. ABBOTT and FRANCIS HARPER. 

Mt. Sinai, Long Island, N. Y.—9.30 A.M. until dark. Ground bare; sky somewhat 
overclouded; moderate west by southwest wind; temp., 45° to 57°. Horned Grebe, 
3; Loon, 5; Red-throated Loon, 2; Great Black-backed Gull, 3; Herring Gull, 500; 
Red-breasted Merganser, 2; Black Duck, 6; Old Squaw, 41; White-winged Scoter, 
18; Surf Scoter, 8; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Horned Lark, 30; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 
go; Starling, 6; Meadowlark, 1; Goldfinch, 2; Snow Bunting, 25; Tree Sparrow, 6; 
Junco, 30; Song Sparrow, 2; Winter Wren, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 7; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 45. Country visited:—Sound Beach, salt meadows, second- 
growth deciduous woods, upland fields and red cedar woods. Total, 25 species, 838 
individuals. GERTRUDE A. WASHBURN and ROBERT CUSHMAN MuRPBHY. 

Setauket, Long Island, N. Y.—Dec. 25; All day. Weather fair; wind south. Her- 
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ring Gull, 300; Old Squaw, 52; Shell Drake, 1; Coot, 79; Horned Lark, 29; Crow, 16; 
Chickadee, 8. Total, 7 species, 485 individuals.—RussEL W. STRONG. 

Greenport, L. I.—Dec. 25; 2 to 4.45 P.M. Partly cloudy; light, west wind; Horned 
Grebe, 4; Loon, 2; Herring Gull, 75; Black Duck, 200; Scaup Duck, 4; Old Squaw, 
100; American Scoter, 7; White-winged Scoter, 8; American Golden-eye, 26; Bob- 
white, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Horned Lark, 50; Meadowlark, 2; Goldfinch, 6; 
White-throated Sparrow, 3; Tree Sparrow, 1; Song Sparrow, 20; Junco, 2; Myrtle War- 
bler, 100; Winter Wren, 1; Chickadee, 20; Robin, 10. Total, 23 species, 644 indi- 
viduals.—K. B. Squires. 

Orient Point, Long Island.—Dec. 22; 6.30 A.M. to 5 P.M. Clear; fresh, southwest 
wind; ground bare, slightly frozen in morning; temp., 30° to 40°. Horned Grebe, 34; 
Holboell’s Grebe, 1; Loon, 28; Red-throated Loon, 4; Kittiwake Gull, 300; Great 
Black-backed Gull, 5; Herring Gull, 538; Ring-billed Gull, 2; Bonaparte’s Gull, 7; 
Red-breasted Merganser, 18; Black Duck, 3; Redhead, 1; American Scaup Duck, 
55; Lesser Scaup Duck, 2; American Golden-eye, 3; Bufflehead, 11; Old Squaw, 595; 
American Scoter, 7; White-winged Scoter, 51; Surf Scoter, 108; Bob-white, 10; Turkey 
Vulture, 1; Marsh Hawk, 2; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Cooper’s Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered 
Hawk, 1; Screech Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Flicker, 26; Horned Lark, 500; 
Prairie Horned Lark, 5; Blue Jay, 3; American Crow, 362; Fish Crow, 2; Starling, 
31; Meadowlark, 154, (two singing); Crossbill, 1; Goldfinch, 2; Pine Siskin, 5; Snow- 
flake, 55; Lapland Longspur, 1; Tree Sparrow, 82; Junco, 2; Song Sparrow, 33; Fox 
Sparrow, 1; Northern Shrike, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 155; Chickadee, 126; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 39; Robin, 8. Total, 50 species, 2,708 individuals. Country visited:—Shores 
of Long Island Sound, Orient and Gardiner’s Bay, hills, orchards, hardwood forests, 
cedar groves, swamp, salt marshes, ploughed fields and pastures. The Turkey Vulture 
was captured on the ground in a choking condition. Large bones were wedged firmly 
in the throat, these were released and the bird offered stale fish which it ate greedily; 
but evidently the stomach was weak from fasting and the food was immediately dis- 
gorged. The following morning the bird was dead. —Harry, FRANK and Roy 
LATHAM. 

One Hundred and Thirtieth Street Ferry, New York, to Coytesville, South Engle- 
wood, Leonia and Palisades Park, N. J.—Dec. 22; 9.45 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. Clear; ground 
mostly bare; wind southwest, light; temp., 35° at start. Herring Gull, 500; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 7; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 1; Crow, 7; Starling, 
35; Meadowlark, 1) Purple Finch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 10; Junco, 42; Song Sparrow 
3; Winter Wren, 2; Chickadee, several. Total, 14 species, about 620 individuals.— 
G. E. H1x and C. H. RoceErs. 

Bloomfield and Newark, N. J.—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 2 P.M. Clear; ground bare; wind 
southwest, light; temp., 30° to 46°. Herring Gull, 2; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Crow, 
3; Starling, 92; White-throated Sparrow, 6: Tree Sparrow, 7; Song Sparrow, 3; Gold- 
finch, 2. Total, 8 species, 116 individuals.—Lovis S. KoHLER. 

Passaic, N. J.—Dec. 25; 9.30 A.M. to 12 M.; 2 to 4.30 P.M. Clear; ground bare; 
wind south, light; temp., 36°. Downy Woodpecker, 3; Blue Jay, 7; Crow, 5; Purple 
Grackle, 200; Starling, 107; Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 15; Junco, 12; Song Sparrow, 
1; Myrtle Warbler, 6; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 
16. Total, 13 species, 380 individuals. —-GirBert H. TRAFTON and EDWARD UEBLING. 

Morristown, N. J.—Dec. 25; 9 to 11 A.M. Fair; ground partly bare, with some 
patches of snow; wind west, light; temp., 45°. Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 13; Crow, 25; Starling, 1; Purple Finch, 
4 (1 singing); Goldfinch, 2; Tree Sparrow, 12; Song Sparrow, 2; Junco, 2; Brown 
Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Chickadee, 19; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
16. Total, 15 species, 106 individuals.—R. C. CASKEy. 
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Trenton, N. J.—Dec. 25; 10 A.M. to 12 M. Fair; wind southwest; temp., 40°. Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 20; Crow, 9; Goldfinch, 10; Tree 
Sparrow, 2; Junco, to; Song Sparrow, 4; Cardinal, 3; Brown Creeper, 8; Chickadee, 
12; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 20. Total, 12 species, 83 individuals.—W. L. Drx. 

Moorestown, N. J.—Dec. 25; 6.37 A.M. to 12.45 P.M. and 2 to 6.15 P.M. Clear; 
ground bare; wind west, southwest, becoming fresh; temp., 32°. Herring Gull, 5; 
Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 3; Meadowlark, 33; Tree 
Sparrow, 17; Towhee, 1; Winter Wren, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 5; Turkey Vulture, 7; 
Sparrow Hawk, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Blue Jay, 19; Goldfinch, 4; Junco, 29; 
Cardinal, 4; Brown Creeper, 1; Chickadee, 8; Red-tailed Hawk, 3; Screech Owl, 1; 
Red-headed Woodpecker, 2; Crow, about 500; White-throated Sparrow, 2; Song Spar- 
row, 16; Carolina Wren, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3. Total, 26 species, ahout 
678 individuals.—WiILL1AM B. Evans. 

Newfield, N. J.—Dec. 25; 10 A.M. to 3.30 P.M. Clear; wind south, light at starting 
out becoming brisk later; ground bare; temp., at start 40° at return, 47°. Crow, 3; 
Blue Jay, 3; Meadowlark, 1; Tree Sparrow, 10; Junco, 7; Chickadee, 6; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 4. Total, 7 species, 34 individuals.—Wwa. W. Farr. 

Hackettstown, N. J.—Dec. 25; 8.15 to 11.35 A.M. and 2.20 to 4.50 P.M. Foggy 
in morning; mostly clear in afternoon; light, southeast wind; temp., 38° at 8.15 A.M. 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 2; Crow, 116; Purple Finch, 6; Tree 
Sparrow, 12; Junco, 2; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 2; 
Kingfisher, 1; Total, 11 species, 146 individuals.—MAry PIERSON ALLEN. 

Ocean Grove, N. J.—Dec. 27; 9 A.M. to 12 M. Clear; ground bare; wind south, 
brisk; temp., 45° to 50°. Herring Gull, 20; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Song Sparrow, 
2; Junco, 7; Myrtle Warbler, 15. Total, 5 species, 45 individuals.—EMMA VAN GIL- 
LUWE. 

Pensauken Township, Camden County, N. J.—Dec. 25; 10.45 A.M. to 4 P.M. Clear; 
ground bare; wind southwest, strong; temp., 48°. Herring Gull, 57; Dove, flock of 36; 
Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Sparrow Hawk, 3; Crow, 400; Fish Crow, 1; White-throated 
Sparrow, 16; Tree Sparrow, 14; Junco, 8; Song Sparrow, 8; Fox Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 
4; Winter Wren, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 2; Chickadee, 1; Robin, 1; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 4. Total, 17 species, 559 individuals.—RICHARD F. MILLER. 

Easton, Pa.—Dec. 25; 7.20 to 11 A.M. To 9.40 cloudy, then clear; wind northwest, 
light, ground bare; temp., 32°. at start, 57° at return. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Northern 
Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 5; Purple Finch, (heard); Treé Sparrow, 7; Junco, 
27; Song Sparrow (heard); Winter Wren, 1; Chickadee, 2; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 
2. Total, 10 species, 46 individuals.—Epwarp J. F. Marx. 

Frankford, Philadelphia County, Pa.—Dec. 24; 8.30 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. Clear; ground 
bare; wind west, strong; temp., 44°. Herring Gull, 12; Sparrow Hawk, 2; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Flicker, 1; Crow, 13; Fish Crow, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 1; Tree Spar- 
row, 11; Junco, 30; Song Sparrow, 6; Cardinal, pair; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; 
Tufted Titmouse, 1. Total, 13 species, 84 individuals—RICcHARD F. MILLER. 

Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, Pa.—Dec. 26; 11 A.M. to 3.45 P.M. Clear; ‘“‘an 
April day in December’’; ground bare and unfrozen; wind northwest, calm, hardly 
perceptible; temp., 45°. Herring Gull, 3; American Merganser, 86; Red-breasted 
Merganser, 10; Greater Scaup Duck, 26; American Golden-eye, 12; Dove, 3; Red- 
shouldered Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 1, (calls); 
Crow, 36; White-throated Sparrow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 1; Junco, 3; Song Sparrow, 5; 
Fox Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 7; Winter Wren, 2; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 7; Chickadee, 11; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 10. Total, 22 species, 220 
individuals. —RIcHARD F. MILLER. 

Chestnut Hill, Pa.—Dec. 25; 9.15 to 11 A.M. Clear; ground bare; wind southeast, 
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light; temp., 33°. Herring Gull, 1; American Merganser, 5; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 
1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 9; Junco, 100; Goldfinch, 5; Tree Sparrow, 3; White- 
throated Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 8; Winter Wren, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch. Total, 
12 species, 140 individuals.—HELEN M. KRUGER. 

Kennett Square, Pa.—Dec. 25; 10.30 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Wind fresh, southwest; 
few clouds; temp., 44°. Dove, 1; Turkey Buzzard, 3; Red-tail Hawk, 1; Red-shouldered 
Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Flicker, 2; Crow, 21; White-throated Sparrow, 4; Tree 
Sparrow, 45; Junco, 8; Song Sparrow, 4; Cardinal, 1. Total, 12 species, 92 individuals. 
—C. J. PENNOCK. 

Chestnut Hill, Pa.,(along the Cresheim Creek).—2.20 to 5 p.m. Cloudy; ground 
patched with melting snow; wind west, quite still; temp., 40°. Downy Woodpecker, 
1; Crow, 3, ardinal, 7; Junco, (some in song) 40; White-throated Sparrow, 2; Song 
Sparrow, 4; Field Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, (in song), 20; Myrtle Warbler, 1; Caro- 
lina Wren, 1; Winter Wren, 1; Chickadee, 3. Total, 12 species, 94 individuals.— 
GEORGE LEAR. 

Doylestown, Pa.—12 M. to 2.15 P.M. Clear; ground patched with melting snow; 
wind southwest, very light; temp., 45°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 
2; Blue Jay, 1; Purple Finch, (one in half-song), 4; Junco, 10; White-throated Sparrow, 
2; Song Sparrow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 35; Brown Creeper, 2; White-bellied Nuthatch, 
2; Tufted Titmouse, 5; Chickadee, (one in song), 3; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 
13 species, 70 individuals GEORGE LEAR. 

Fairmount Park, Philadelphia, Pa.—Dec. 21; 9.15 A.M. to 4.45 P.M. Weather fine; 
light snow in patches; wind light, changing to moderate northwest; temp., 35° at start, 
44° on return. American Merganser, about 100; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Sparrow 
Hawk, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 7; Flicker, 1; American Crow, about 25; Fish Crow, 
2; White-throated Sparrow, 1o (singing); Junco, 15; Song Sparrow, 10 (singing); 
Cardinal, 15; Carolina Wren, 1 (singing); Brown Creeper, 4; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 5; Chickadee, 5. Total, 15 species, about 200 individuals.—A. C. REDFIELD 
and L. S. PEARSON. 

Radnor Township, Delaware County, Pa.—Dec. 24; 8.30 A.M. to 5 P.M. Weather 
fine; ground bare; wind high, northwest; temp., 45° at start, 50° on return. Red-tailed 
Hawk; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 4; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 3; Crow, 108; Purple Finch, 3; Goldfineh, 1; White-throated Sparrow, 
1; Tree Sparrow, about 25; Junco, 21; Song Sparrow, 7; Cardinal, 7; Carolina Wren, 
1; Winter Wren, 3; Brown Creeper, 3; Chickadee, 3. Total, 17 species, about 190 
individuals.—LEONARD S. PEARSON. 

Radnor Township, Delaware County, Pa.—Dec. 22; 8.30 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. Clear; 
ground bare, except for few small patches of snow; wind west, moderate; temp., 32° 
at start. Red-tailed Hawk, 3; Belted Kingfisher, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Flicker, 
(heard); Crow, 50; White-throated Sparrow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 60; Junco, 30; Song 
Sparrow, 4; Cardinal, 4; Carolina Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 2 (singing); Chickadee, 16; Bluebird, 1. Total, 16 species, 
182 individuals.—ALFRED C. REDFIELD. 

West Chester, Pa.—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Clear; ground bare; light, south- 
west wind; temp., about freezing, on return about 40°. Goshawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 
1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 33; Tree Sparrow, 15; Junco, 26; Song Sparrow, 
10; Titlark, 1; Chickadee, 9; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. Total, 10 species, 99 in- 
dividuals.—S. C. SchMUCKER and C. E. EHINGER. 


Delaware County, Pa.—Dec. 25; walk of some ten miles through Marple and 
Haverford Townships; 9.30 A.M. to 3.30 P.M. Clear; ground bare; wind southwest, 
almost none at start but springing into a good breeze toward noon; temp., 34°. Red- 
tailed Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 6; Crow, 37; Goldfinch, 1; 
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White-throated Sparrow, 3; Tree Sparrow, 44; Junco, 17; Song Sparrow, 16; Cardinal, 
2. Total, 10 species, 128 individuals. Many sunny hillsides and alder thickets were 
visited but birds were unusually scarce.—B. W. GRIFFITHS and CHRESWELL J. HUNT. 

Bellefonte, Pa.—Dec. 25; 10 to 10.30 A.M. Cloudy; light snow on ground; wind 
west, light; temp., 40°. Feeding upon suet fastened to a tree and seen from my window 
were Downy Woodpeckers, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2. I 
saw Chickadees and Kinglets feeding there also a few days before.—ANNA J. VALEN- 
TINE. 

Lititz, Pa. (Upper waters of Hammer Creek, Northern Lancaster County.)— 
Dec. 22; 10 A.M. to § P.M. Clear; ground covered with snow; wind, none; temp., 35°. 
Turkey Buzzard, 27; Sparrow Hawk, 3; Red-tailed Hawk, 4; Screech Owl, 1;Downy 
Woodpecker, 3; Crow, 1,100; Junco, 65; Tree Sparrow, 70; Song Sparrow, 6; Cardinal, 
9; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3. (The absence of Chickadees and Titmice is remark- 
able). Total, 13 species, 1,300 individuals.—HERBERT H. BEcK. 

Berwyn, Pa.—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 12.15 P.M. and 1.30 to 3.45 P.M. Clear in the morn- 
ing, but cloudy in the afternoon; ground bare; wind west at start, southwest at return, 
light in morning but strong in afternoon; temp., 40°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 30; Purple Grackle, 1; Junco, 45; Tree Sparrow, 40; Song 
Sparrow, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 6; Cardinal, 2; Winter Wren, 1; Chickadee, 
8; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1., Total, 12 species, 138 individuals.—JoHN B. GILL. 

Columbia, Lancaster Co., Pa.—Dec. 25; 8.30 to 11.30 A.M. Clear; fair; temp., 
45°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; American Crow, 100; Tree Spar- 
row, 10; Chipping Sparrow, 8; Junco, 23; Song Sparrow, 2. Total, 7 species, 146 indi- 
viduals.—Wa. M. FLANAGAN and Wa. RocHow. 

Springs, Somerset Co., Pa.—Dec. 25; 9.45 A.M. to 12.10 P.M. Clear; ground snow- 
covered; wind southwest to west; temp., 31° to 42°. Downy Woodpecker, 2; Crow, 
6; American Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 2; Junco, 6; Song Sparrow, 2; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 3; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3. Total, g species, 27 indivi- 
duals.—ANSEL L. MILLER. 

From Paoli to Wayne, Pa.,including parts of Willistown and Easttown Townships 
in Chester County and parts of Newtown and Radnor Townships in Delaware County. 
—Dec. 28; 8.45 A.M. to 5.30 P.M. Weather fair; ground bare; wind moderate, south- 
west; temp., 46° at start, 55° on return. Turkey Vulture, 3: Red-tailed Hawk, 2; Red- 
shouldered Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Crow, about 125; 
Goldfinch, 10; White-throated Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, about 65; Junco, 7; Song 
Sparrow, 7; Cardinal, 6; Winter Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 10; White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, 10; Tufted Titmouse, 6; Chickadee, 15; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3. Total, 
18 species, about 280 individuals—Jonun S. Patton and LEONARD S. PEARSON. 

Allegheny, Pa., West View.—Dec. 21; 9 A.M. to 1 P.M. Cloudy; wind northwest 
to southwest, variable; about three inches of snow; temp., 30° to 36°. Sparrow Hawk, 
1; Screech Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Northern Downy Woodpecker, 7; Crow, 
(heard calling); Goldfinch, 1; Tree Sparrow, 35; Chipping Sparrow, 1; Junco, 30; 
Song Sparrow, 8 (singing); Cardinal, 2 (singing); Carolina Wren, 2; Winter Wren, 
4; Brown Creeper, 11; White-breasted Nuthatch, 15; Tufted Titmouse, 12; Chickadee, 
15; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 6. Total, 18 species, 153 individuals—Wwa. G. Pit- 
CAIRN. 

Pittsburg, Pa.,(McKinley Park).—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 12 M. Cloudy; ground bare, 
soft; wind southwest, strong; temp., 38°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Song Sparrow, 1; 
Carolina Wren,.1. Total, 3 species, 3 individuals—MiLto H. MILLER. 

Lewes, Del.—Dec. 28; 7.30 A.M. to 5 P.M. Weather fair; wind southwest; temp., 
50° to 60°. Herring Gull, 8; Hooded Merganser, 4; Black Duck, 130; White-winged 
Scoter, 5; Turkey Buzzard, 89; Marsh Hawk, 1; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; Sparrow 
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Hawk, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 3; Crow, 406; Red-winged Blackbird, 65; 
Cowbird, 14; Purple Grackle, 6; Meadowlark, 44; Snow Bunting, 29; Purple Finch, 
4; Goldfinch, 22; Pine Finch, 2; Savanna Sparrow, 5; Ipswich Sparrow, 2; Song Spar- 
row, 12; Swamp Sparrow, 5; Junco, 34; Tree Sparrow, 15; Field Sparrow, 1; White- 
throated Sparrow, 8; Cardinal, 2; Towhee, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 50; American Pipit, 
18; Carolina Wren, 1; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Carolina Chickadee, 12; Brown 
Creeper, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 19; Robin, 26. Total, 37 species, 1,051 indivi- 
duals.—C. J. PENNocK and SPENCER TROTTER, M.D. 

Summerville, S. C.—Dec. 25; 7.15 to 8.30 A.M., 9.30 A.M. to 2.20 P.M. and 3.20 to 
6 p.m. Clear; ground bare; wind northwest, very light; temp., 40°. Bob-white, 2; 
Mourning Dove, 4; Turkey Vulture, 30; Black Vulture, 1; Marsh Hawk, 1; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 1; Southern Hairy Woodpecker, 7; Southern Downy Woodpecker, 10; Red- 
cockaded Woodpecker, 10; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 
8; Flicker, 40; Phoebe, 9; Blue Jay, 18; American Crow, 50; Fish Crow, 4; Cowbird, 
3; Red-winged Blackbird, 4; Meadowlark, 60; Rusty Blackbird, 60; Purple Finch, 2; 
American Goldfinch, 14; Vesper Sparrow, 120; Grasshopper Sparrow, 2; White-throated 
Sparrow, 80; Field Sparrow, 30; Junco, 30; Song Sparrow, 56; Fox Sparrow, 1; Tow- 
hee, 22; Cardinal, 32; Pine Warbler, 7; Myrtle Warbler, 80; American Pipit, 40; 
Mockingbird, 19; Catbird, 1; Brown Thrasher, 2; Carolina Wren, 20; Winter Wren, 
2; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 12; Brown-headed Nuthatch, 29; 
Tufted Titmouse, 42; Carolina Chickadee, 30; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 16; Robin, 60; 
Blue-bird, 34. Total, 47 species, 1,107 individuals —WiILLIAM M. Norris, JR. 

Melrose, Florida.—Dec. 25; 7 to 11 A.M. Clear; ground bare; wind southwest, 
light; temp., 58°. Pied-billed Grebe, 85; Mallard, 22; Pintail, 65; Ring-necked Duck, 
250; American Bittern, 2; Great Blue Heron, 8; Little Blue Heron, 3; American Coot, 
50; Florida Bob-white, 20; Ground Dove, 27; Turkey Vulture, 18; Southern Hairy 
Woodpecker, 3; Southern Downy Woodpecker, 8; Yellow-bellied Sapsucker, 12; Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 19; Flicker, 10; Phoebe, 7; Blue Jay, 120; Meadowlark, 6; Gold- 
finch, 4; Vesper Sparrow, 65; Savanna Sparrow, 20; Chipping Sparrow, 17; Towhee, 
35; Cardinal, 50; Loggerhead Shrike, 3; White-eyed Vireo, 26; Myrtle Warbler, 
17; Mockingbird, 30; Catbird, 7; Brown Thrasher, 15; House Wren, 2; Hermit Thrush, 
4; Robin, 40; Bluebird, 75. Total, 35 species, 1,145 individuals.— Rev. WALTER 
I. Eck. 

Warrington, Florida.—Dec. 25; 7.30 to 11 A.M. Clear; ground bare; light, north- 
west breeze; temp., 56°. Horned Grebe, 4; Herring Gull, 9; Turkey Buzzard, 2; 
Phoebe, 3; Florida Blue Jay, 2; White-throated Sparrow, 1; Cardinal, 2; Myrtle Warb- 
ler, 11; Water Thrush, 5; Mockingbird, 2; Short-billed Marsh Wren, 4; Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, 5; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 9. Total, 13 species, 59 individuals.—F. M. BENNETT. 

Palma Sola, Fla.—Dec. 25; all day. Clear; wind northeast to northwest. Pied- 
billed Grebe, 2; Loon, 2; Herring Gull, 200; Laughing Gull, 150; Royal Tern, 175; 
Black Skimmer, 20; Florida Cormorant, 200; Brown Pelican, 250; Great Blue Heron, 
3; Louisiana Heron, 14; Little Blue Heron, 6; Black-bellied Plover, 3; Killdeer, 4; 
Semipalmated Plover, 12; Florida Bob-white, 24; Turkey Vulture, 20; Marsh Hawk, 
1; Osprey, 2; Bald Eagle, 3; Barn Owl, 1; Great Horned Owl, 2; Belted Kingfisher, 
2; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 4; Southern Flicker, 6; Phoebe, 3; Blue Jay, 10; Meadow- 
lark, 5; White-eyed Towhee, 8; Cardinal, 4; Loggerhead Shrike, 1; Blue-headed Vireo, 
2; Myrtle Warbler, 100; Oven-bird, 2; Southern Yellow-throat, 5; Mockingbird, 6; 
Catbird, 4; Marian’s Marsh Wren, 2; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 2; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 
5; American Robin, 160; (on the 21st. about 4,000 Robins passed overhead). Total, 
41 species, 1,475 individuals.—ELEANOR P. EARLE. 

Palma Sola, Fla.—Dec. 25; all day. Pied-billed Grebe, 1; Loon, 3; Herring Gull, 
10; Laughing Gull, 10; Royal Tern, 5; Black Skimmer,- 4; Florida Cormorant, 30; 
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Brown Pelican, 40; Great Blue Heron, 2; Louisiana Heron, 16; Black-bellied Plover,. 
3; Killdeer, 2; Semipalmated Plover, 8; Bob-white, 25; Mourning Dove, 100; Marsh 
Hawk, 1; Turkey Vulture, 30; Black Vulture, 6; American Osprey, 2; Bald Eagle, 
1; Barn Owl, 1; Great Horned Owl, 2; Belted Kingfisher, 2; Southern Flicker, 2; 
Phoebe, 2; Blue Jay, 10; Cardinal 1; White-eyed Towhee, 3; Meadowlark, 1; Mary- 
land Yellow-throat, 2; Myrtle Warbler, 60; Yellow-throated Warbler, 2; Blue-head 
Vireo, 2; Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, 12; Catbird, 14; Mockingbird, 8; Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, 1; American Robin, 200. Total, 38 species, 624 individuals.—CartLos EARLE. 

Apalachicola, Florida.—Dec. 25; Near Apalachicola Bay; 6.40 to 8 a.m. Clear; 
very light, north wind; temp., 45°. On Apalachicola Bay; 10.30 A.M. to 1 P.M. Clear; 
northeast wind; temp., about 60°. Herring Gull, 24; Florida Cormorant (?), 12; Wil- 
son’s Snipe, 1; Killdeer, 11; Pelican, 32; Great Blue Heron, 1; Turkey Vulture, 1; 
Ground Dove, 1; Phoebe, 2; Prairie Horned Lark, 30; Fish Crow, 39; Red-winged 
Black-bird, 17; Boat-tailed Grackle, 3; Goldfinch, 50; Myrtle Warbler, 3; Palm Warb- 
ler, 18; Mockingbird, 6; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 5. Total, 18 species, 256 indivi- 
duals.—Mr. and Mrs. G. CLypDE FISHER. 

Deemer, Miss.—Dec. 25; 9.30 to 12 M. Clear; sunny; ground bare; no wind; temp., 
48° in morning, 68° at noon. Killdeer, 4; Bob-white, 9; Turkey Buzzard, 5; Sparrow 
Hawk, 1; Barn Owl, 1; Kingfisher, 1; Southern Downy Woodpecker, 2; Southern Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1; Red-headed Woodpecker, 20; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 3; Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker, 2; Flicker, 3; Phoebe, 2; Florida Blue Jay, 9; Crow, 2; Purple 
Grackle; 500, Rusty Blackbird, 13; Meadowlark, 7; Goldfinch, 14; Pine Siskin, 3; Field 
Sparrow, 13; Junco, 13; White-throated Sparrow, 26; Song Sparrow, 1; Towhee, 12; 
Cardinal, 5; Loggerhead Shrike, 1; Myrtle Warbler, 8; Pine Warbler, 6; Louisiana Water 
Thrush, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Brown-headed Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 30; Chickadee, 10; Brown Thrasher, 2; Mockingbird, 1; Winter Wren, 11; Caro- 
lina Wren, 4; Bewick’s Wren, 1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 
2; Brown Creeper, 1; Hermit Thrush, 1; Bluebird, 7. Total, 44 species, 753 in- 
dividuals.—Mrs. F. E. Watrovs. 

Knoxville, Tenn.—Dec. 26; 8 A.M. to 3.30 P.M. Clear; ground bare; wind south- 
west, very light; temp., 34° to 47°. Turkey Buzzard, 1; Flicker, 4; Phoebe, 1; Crow, 
30; Blue Jay, 3; Junco, 12; Song Sparrow, 1; Wren, 4; Titmouse, 3; Bluebird, 6. Total, 
ro species, 67 individuals.—MAGNOLIA WooDWARD. 

Versailles, Kentucky.—Dec. 24; 10 A.M. to 12 M. Sun shining part of time; ground 
bare and soft; wind west, light; temp., 42°. Black Vulture, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 
3; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 3; Crow, 400; Meadow- 
lark, 1; Goldfinch, 4; Junco, 11; Song Sparrow, 1; Mockingbird, 4; Carolina Wren, 
3; Bewick’s Wren, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Chickadee, 
5; Bluebird, 4; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Total, 18 species, 450 individuals.—Mrs. Lucas 
BRODHEAD. 

Louisville, Kentucky.—Dec. 25; 10 A.M. to 12 M. Sky clear; ground bare; wind 
southwest and rather strong; temp., about 50°. Red-bellied Woodpecker, about 6; 
Downy Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 50; Crow, 100; Junco, 30; Tree Sparrow, 
10; Cardinal, 1; Brown Creeper, 2; Chickadee, 2; Tufted Titmouse, about 40; Mock- 
ingbird, 1; Bewick’s Wren, 1. Total, 13 species, 250 individuals.—Mr. and Mrs. 
T. L. HANKINSON. 

Kansas City, Mo.—Dec. 25; 9.30 to 11.30 A.M. Clear; ground bare; wind north, 
light; temp., 35°. Screech Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Prairie Horned Lark, 1; 
Crow, 10; Blue Jay, 6; Purple Finch, 40; Goldfinch, 6; Song Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 
400; Junco, 50; Cardinal, 6; White-breasted Nuthatch, 10; Chickadee, 20; Titmouse, 
15; Brown Creeper, 3; Mockingbird, 4. Total, 16 species, 576 individuals.—A. F. 
SMITHSON and B. M. STIGALL. 
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St. Louis, Mo. (Forest Park.)—Dec. 25; 8.30 to 10 a.m. Clear; ground bare, except 
patches of snow; wind brisk, southwest; temp. at starting, 42°. Sparrow Hawk, 1; 
Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Horned Lark, 5; Blue Jay, 5; Ameri- 
can Crow, 15; Junco, 35; Brown Creeper, 4; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2 ;Tufted Tit- 
mouse, 7; Chickadee, 4. Total, 11 species, 86 individuals—R. H. DEAN. ’ 

Kansas City, Mo. (Swope Park).—Dec. 25; 9.30 A.M. to 12 Mm. Clear; ground bare; 
wind northwest, twelve miles, temp., 39°. Mallard, 2; Bob-white, 20; Hairy Wood- 
pecker, 5; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 4; Flicker, 1; Belted 
Kingfisher, 1; Blue Jay. 11; Crow, 37; Tree Sparrow, hundreds; Junco, hundreds; 
Cardinal, 100; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 3; Tufted Titmouse, 
11; Chickadee, 17; Mockingbird, 1. Total, 17 species, 218 individuals, plus Tree 
Sparrows and Juncos.—H. R. WALMSLEY. 

Clay Center, Kans.—Dec. 25; 9 to 9.30 A.M., 11.25 to A.M. 3.30 P.M. Clear; ground 
partly covered with snow; wind south, light. American Rough-legged Hawk, 1; Downy 
Woodpecker, 2; Prairie Horned Lark, 9; Crow, 14; Harris Sparrow, 17; Tree Sparrow, 
44; Junco, 3; Cardinal, 4; Northern Shrike, 1; Chickadee, 4. -Total, 10 species, 98 
individuals.—Mr. and Mrs. E. W. GRaAvEs. 

Youngstown, Ohio.—Dec. 25; 7 A.M. to 4 P.M. Cloudy; no snow; brisk, southwest 
wind; temp., 35° to 40°. Distance walked twenty miles. Ruffed Grouse, 4; Red-tailed 
Hawk, 2; Barred Owl, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 7; Downy Woodpecker, 15; Pileated 
Woodpecker, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Flicker, 2; Blue Jay, 13; Tree Sparrow, 
18; Song Sparrow, 6; Towhee, 1 (female); Cardinal, 5; Carolina Wren, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 17; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Tufted Titmouse, 1; Black-capped Chicka- 
dee, 17. Total, 18 species, 114 individuals. Dec. 20, 1907 we saw about twenty male 
Towhees in same locality that we observed the female on Christmas day.—GEo. L. 
Forpyce and Rev. S. F. Woop. 

Cadiz, Ohio.—Dec. 22; 2 to 4 p.m. Cloudy; ground partly snow covered; wind 
southeast, light; temp., 40°. Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 12; Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 3; Crow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 20; Junco, 1; Song Sparrow, 12; Car- 
dinal, 24; Carolina Wren, 2, (sings); White-breasted Nuthatch, 15; Chickadee, 6; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3. Total, 12 species, 103 individuals. A Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker has been a regular visitor this winter at a bird lunch-counter kept by Miss. 
Ellison. It relishes unpicked grapes.—Harry B. McConnELL, JOHN CONWELL, JR. 
and Emma ELLIson. 

Cadiz, Ohio.—Dec. 22; g A.M. to 1 P.M. Clouds, sunshine, snow, rain and a strong, 
south wind, all struggled for supremacy; temp., 36° to 45°. Sparrow Hawk, 1; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 12; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 6; Flicker, 2; Tree 
Sparrow, 12; Junco, 8; Song Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 4; Carolina Wren, 5, (sings); White- 
breasted Nuthatch, 16; Tufted Titmouse, 13 (sings); Chickadee, 19. Total, 13 species, 
103 individuals.—Harry B. McConneELL. 

Rinards Mills, Ohio.—Dec. 18; 9 to 10 A.M. Clear; light snow; wind northwest; 
temp., 28°. Bob-white, 25; Ruffed Grouse, 4; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Pileated Wood- 
pecker, 3; Red-headed Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 30; Goldfinch, 6; Snowflake, 5; Junco, 
4; Song Sparrow, 4; Cardinal, 9; Wren, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 30; Robin, 3. Total, 
14 species, all in or near an old apple orchard.—RoOBERT M. LEE. 

Sidney, Ohio.—Dec. 25; 7 to 8 a.m. Cloudy; ground bare; wind south, very strong; 
temp., 33°. Crow, 5; Junco, 6; Song Sparrow, 2; Cardinal, 2. Total, 4 species, 15. 
individuals.—FARIDA WILEY. 

Richmond, Ind.—Dec. 25; 8 A.M. to 12 M. Clear; slightly overcast; ground bare; 
wind south, light; temp., 30° to 42°. Sparrow Hawk, 1; Kingfisher, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 7; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Flickers, 4; Blue Jay, 
8; Crow, 14; Cowbird, 1; Towhee, 2; Goldfinch, 20; Cardinal, 20; Junco, 50; Tree 
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Sparrow, 60; White-throated Sparrow, (singing), 1; Song Sparrow, (singing), 16; 
Carolina Wren, 1; Brown Creeper, 3; Titmouse, 4; Chickadee, 10; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 4. Total, 21 species, 229 individuals—Miss CARPENTER, Lucy V. BAXTER 
CorFin and P. B. CorrFin. 

Richmond, Ind.—Dec. 25; 11 A.M. to 1 P.M. Cloudy; wind west, strong; temp., 
26°. Downy Woodpecker, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Crow, 8; Blue Jay, 3; Song Sparrow, 
2; White-throated Sparrow, 1 (singing); Tree Sparrow, abundant; Juncos, abundant; 
Goldfinch, 6; Purple Finch, 3; Towhee, 1; Cardinal, 2; Chickadee, 7; Tufted Titmouse, 
1; Golden-crowned Kinglet, 2. Total, 15 species— Miss M. BAxTErR, Mrs. J. G. 
Sutton, Mr. J. G. Sutron and Mrs. P. B. CoFFIns. 

Lafayette, Ind.—Dec. 27; 10 A.M. to 12 M. Sunshiny until ro, when high west 
wind came up and became cloudy; temp. thawing, but rough wind; snow two inches 
deep. Distance traversed two miles. Sparrow Hawk, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 2; 
Flicker, 2; Crow, 10; Blue Jay, 8; Junco, 2; Tree Sparrow, 25; Song Sparrow, 2; Cardi- 
nal, 2; Titmouse, 2. Total, ro species, 57 individuals.—M. L. FIsHER. 

Detroit (Belle Isle).— Dec. 25; 8.15 to 11 A.M. Cloudy and hazy; no snow on ground 
but covered with heavy frost; wind very light and from northeast; temp., 34°. Herring 
Gull, 3; Hairy Woodpecker, 8; Crow, 9; White-breasted Nuthatch, 26; Chickadee, 
12; Brown Creeper, 1. Total, 6 species, 59 individuals—JEFFERSON BUTLER. 

Peoria, Ill.—Dec. 25; 10 A.M. to 2 P.M. Cloudy but clearing; three inches of snow; 
wind strong, northwest; temp., 33°. Herring Gull, 14; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 1; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 6; Crow, 5; Purple Finch, 
4; Goldfinch, 2; Tree Sparrow, 150; Junco, 125; Cardinal, 15; Brown Creeper, 4; 
White-breasted Nuthatch, 2; Tufted Titmouse, 4; Chickadee, 36. Total, 15 species, 
374 individuals.—W. H. Packarp and C. S. VANDEUSEN. 

Rock Island, Ill.—Dec. 25; 9.30 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Partly cloudy; ground bare 
and frozen; light, northwest wind; temp., 39°. Bob-white, 17; Hairy Woodpecker, 
2; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 8; Tree Sparrow, 
60; Junco, 12; Brown Creeper, 2; White-bellied Nuthatch, 3; Chickadee, 4; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 1. Total, 11 species, 116 individuals.—Burtis H. WILSON. 

LaGrange, Ill. (Salt Creek Vdlley).—Dec. 25; 8.30 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Cloudy; 
four inches of snow; wind northwest, strong; temp., 33°. Herring Gull, three to fifteen 
miles from the lake (Michigan); Prairie Hen, 5; Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Wood- 
pecker, 1; Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 22; Red-poll, 12; Cardinal, 2; Brown Creeper, 1. Total, 
9 species, 51 individuals.—L. R. SANrorpD and F. E. SANForRD. 

Desplains River Region, Cook County, Ill.—Dec. 24; 7.40 A.M. to 3.30 P.M. Clear; 
eight inches of crunching, becoming slushy snow; wind southwest to west, light; temp.; 
1° to 4°. Herring Gull, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Northern Downy Woodpecker, 1, 
Northern Flicker, 1; Blue Jay, 5; Crow, 24; Tree Sparrow, 30; Junco, 2; Towhee, 11; 
Brown Creeper, 8; Chickadee, 3; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1. Total, 12 species, 81 
individuals.—FRANK C. GATES and RALPH P. GATEs. 

Graceland Cemetery, Chicago; Evanston; Glenco; Northfield; Skokie Swamp to 
Evanston, Cook County, Ill.—Dec, 25; 7.10 A.M. to 3.20 P.M. Cloudy; four to six inches 
snow; wind northwest, strong in the open; temp., o° to 5°. Loon, 1; Herring Gull, 
6; American Merganser, 15; Lesser Scaup, 160; American Golden-eye, 8; White-winged 
Scoter, 1; American Rough-legged Hawk, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 
1; Blue Jay, 15; Crow, 22; Tree Sparrow, 18; Junco, 3; Towhee, 1; Brown Creeper, 
13; Chickadee, 3; Robin, 1. Total, 17 species, 271 individuals.—FRANK C. GATEs. 

Chicago.— Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to rt P.M. Cloudy; wind west, veering to northwest; 
temp., 34°; ground with four inches of snow. Herring Gull, 15; Ring-billed Gull, 
Downy Woodpecker, 3; Horned Lark, 2; Blue Jay, 10; Crow, 23; Goldfinch, 10; Tree 
Sparrow, 12; Total, 8 species, 78 individuals.—H. S. PEPOON. 
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Warren, Ill.—Dec. 26; 9 a.m. to 1 p.m. Clear; ground bare; wind southwest, light; 
temp., 48°. Distance walked five miles. Canada Goose, 8; Prairie Hen, 14; Mourn- 
ing Dove, 1; Red-tailed Hawk, 3; Red-shouldered Hawk, 1; Rough-legged Hawk, 3; 
Sparrow Hawk, 2; Screech Owl, 2; Hairy Woodpecker, 3; Downy Woodpecker, 3; 
Horned Lark (Prairie), 5; Blue Jay, 15; Crow, 128; Red-winged Blackbird, 1; Tree 
Sparrow, 30; Brown Creeper, 2; White-bellied Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 14. Total, 
18 species, 236 individuals.—H. S. PEPoon. 

Jackson Park, Chicago, Ill.—Dec. 25; 7 A.M. to 2 P.M. Clear to cloudy; ground 
covered with snow; wind west to northwest; twenty to twenty-five miles an hour; temp., 
° to 40°. Herring Gull, 50; Ring-billed Gull, 30; Bonaparte’s Gull, 1; American 
Merganser, 2; Red-breasted Merganser, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 4; Blue Jay, 2; Total, 
7 species, go individuals.—EDWaARD E. ARMSTRONG and Cari C. Lawson. 

Stickney, Chicago, Ill.—Dec. 25; 12 mM. to 3 p.m. Cloudy; ground covered with 
snow; wind northwest, twenty miles an hour; temp., 40°. Ring-billed Gull, 8; Crow, 
3; Lapland Longspur, 2. Total, 3 species, 13 individuals.—J. L. DEVINE. 

Moline, Ill.—Dec. 27; 10 A.M. to 12 M., on Arsenal Island in Mississippi River. 
Partly clear; ground bare; wind southwest, light, temp., 52°. Bob-white, 20; Hairy 
Woodpecker, 5; Downy Woodpecker, 7; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 3; 
Crow, 2; Tree Sparrow, 8; Cardinal, 3; Junco, flock of 30; White-breasted Nuthatch, 
7; Chickadee, 9. Total, 11 species, 95 individuals.—Mrs. E. H. PutNaAM and GRACE 
PUTNAM. 

Grinnell, lowa.—Dec. 22; 2 to 5 p.m. Cloudy; misty; little snow on ground; wind 
northeast, light; temp., 23°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 3; Flicker, 
1; Blue Jay, 3; Crow, 5; Junco, 2; Tree Sparrow, 40; Brown Creeper, 1; White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 7. Total, 10 species, 64 individuals.—W. C. STaat. 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa.—Dec. 29; 11 A.M. to 12.20 P.M. Pasture land, meadow, mixed 
woods and cemetery; cloudy; one inch of snow on ground; wind southeast, strong; 
temp., 32°; began to snow at 11.25. Downy Woodpecker, 2; Red-shafted Flicker, 1; 
Blue Jay, 4; Crow, 1; White-breasted Nuthatch, 2. Total, 5 species, 10 individuals.— 
GLEN M. HATHORN. 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Dec. 22; 9.30 A.M. to 1.30 P.M. Cloudy; snow and rain, ground 
covered; wind southwest, light; temp., 32° to 30°. Herring Gull, 7; Blue Jay, 2. Total, 
2 species, 9 individuals. Dec. 27; 8.45 to 10.45 A.M. Cloudy; light fog; ground covered; 
wind southwest, light; temp., 47°. Herring Gull, 61; Lesser Scaup, 227; Barrow’s 
Golden-eye, 26; Bufflehead, 7; Downy Woodpecker, 1. Total, 5 species, 322 indivi- 
duals.—I. N. MITCHELL. 

Madison, Wis.—Dec. 27; 11 A.M. to 12 M. Day clear; slight covering of snow, 
wind northwest, light; temp., 46°. Herring Gull, 1; Blue Jay, 4; Golden-crowned 
Kinglet, 7; Brown Creeper, 2; Chickadee, 2. Total, 5 species, 16 individuals.—R. H. 
DENNISTON. 

Kilbourn, Wis.—Dec. 24 to 26; clear; ground mostly bare; wind southwest; temp., 
36°. ‘Hoot’ Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Juncos, 50; Blue Jay, 3; Goldfinch, 7; 
Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 6. Total, 7 species, 70 individuals—CHESTER W. SMITH. 

Elkhorn, Wis.—Dec. 26; 9.30 A.M. to 12 M. Clear, clouding before 12 M.; ground 
covered with snow; wind southeast, strong; temp., 30°. Dec. 27; 9.30 A.M. to 12 M. 
Thawing,.ground nearly bare; wind southwest, strong; temp., 40°. Canada Goose, 
2; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 17; Crow, 17; Song Sparrow, 1; Tree Sparrow, 
; Brown Creeper, 2; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Red-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 2. Total, 10 species, 76 individuals.—CoRA HENDERSON, MABEL 
F. BECKWITH and SARAH FRANCIS. 

Sheboygan Falls, Wis.—Dec. 25; 9 A.M. to 12 M. Ground covered with about one 
inch of snow; wind west, strong; partly cloudy, toward end of trip it started to snow; 
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temp., 30°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 5; Blue Jay, 6; Crow, 200; 
Red-poll, 6; Snowflake, 12; Junco, 8; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1; Chickadee, 3; 
Golden-crowned Kinglet, 3. Total, 1o species, 245 individuals.—JamMEs SANFORD. 

Minneapolis, Minn.—Dec. 24; 7.30 A.M. to 12 M. Light snow; weather cloudy; 
wind southeast; temp., 9° to 30°. Downy Woodpecker, 2; Blue Jay, 5; Tree Sparrow, 
40; Goldfinch, 2; Nuthatch, 8. Total, 5 species, 57 individuals —HarrietT OrnI- 
THOLOGICAL SocIETyY. 

Zumbra Heights to Excelsior, Minn. Eight miles forest and couritry roads.— 
Dec. 25; 10 A.M. to r P.M. Clear; two inches snow; light, northwest wind; temp., 8° 
above zero. Downy Woodpecker, 2; Brown Creeper, 4; White-breasted Nuthatch, 1. 
‘Total, 3 species, 7 individuals.—E. F. PaBopy, Jr. 

Red Wing, Minn.—Dec. 25; 8.15 A.M. to 12.30 P.M. Cloudy most of the morning; 
ground lightly covered with snow; wind northwest, very strong, almost a gale at times; 
temp., 18°. Hairy Woodpecker, 1; Blue Jay, 2; Goldfinch, 1; Purple Finch, 15; Chick- 
adee, 12; White-breasted Nuthatch, 4; Robin, 1. Total, 7 species, 36 individuals.— 
NELs. BorcEN, FutHyor WAcE and CHARLES PHILLIPs. 

Sioux Falls, S. D.—Dec. 29; 1.30 to 5.30 P.M. Cloudy, snowing all day; ground 
covered with about half a foot of snow in evening; wind northeast, medium. Prairie 
Chicken, 2; Long-eared Owl, 1; Downy Woodpecker, 1; Tree Sparrow, 20. Total, 
4 species, 24 individuals.—ADRIAN LARSON. 

Littleton, Colo.—Dec. 25; 8 A.M. to 2.30 P.M. Clear; ground partly covered with 
snow, melting; wind northeast, light; temp., 26° at time of starting, 56° when returned. 
Blue-winged Teal, 1; American Coot, 1; Ring-necked Pheasant, 5; Ferruginous Rough- 
legged Hawk, 3; Red-shafted Flicker, 10; Desert Horned Lark, 100; Black-billed 
Magpie, 50; Long-crested Jay, 10; Red-winged Blackbird, 20; Western Meadowlark, 
1; Purple Finch, 50; House Finch, 10; Pine Finch, 10; Western Tree Sparrow, 100; 
Slate-colored Junco, 10; Pink-sided Junco, 40; Mountain Song Sparrow, 60; Long- 
billed Marsh Wren, 2; Long-tailed Chickadee, 10. Total, 19 species, 493 individuals. 
—GEo. RICHARDS. 

Edmonton, Alta, Canada.—Dec. 23; 10 A.M. to 3.45 P.M. Clear; four inches 
snow during previous night; wind south; two to three miles; temp., 30°. Canadian 
Ruffed Grouse, 1; Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Downy Woodpecker, 2; Western Horned 
Owl, 1; Pine Grosbeaks, 2; Chickadee, 8. Total, 6 species, 16 individuals.—J. A. 
Fire and Jno. M. SCHRECK. 

Stoney Plain, Alberta.—Dec. 17; 8 A.M. to 1 P.M. Clear; about two inches of snow; 
light, south wind; temp., o°. Snowflake, 200; Raven, 2; Rough-legged Hawk, 1; Pine 
Grosbeak, 10; Canada Jay, 4; Chickadee, ro. Total, 6 species, 227 individuals.— 
SipneEy S. S. STANSELL. 

Seattle to Bremerton, Wash. (eighteen miles by steamer and return.)—Dec. 26; 
9 A.M. to 5 P.M. Morning cloudy, afternoon clearing; light wind from southwest; temp., 
at 8 A.m. 38°. Holboell’s Grebe, 7; Horned Grebe, 31; Pacific Loon, 3; Marbled Mur- 
relet, 40; Pigeon Guillemot, 100; California Murre, 1; Glaucous-winged Gull, 4,500; 
Herring Gull, 200; Short-billed Gull, 1,200; Bonaparte’s Gull, 2; American Merganser, 
60; Red-breasted Merganser, 30; Hooded Merganser, 2; American Wirgeon (?), 40; 
Lesser Scaup Duck, 8; Bufflehead, 1; White-winged Scoter, 400; Surf Scoter, 50; Ruddy 
Duck, 1; Kingfisher, 1; Harris’ Woodpecker, 1; Northwest Crow, 88; Pine Siskin, 
60; Oregon Junco, 31; Rusty Song Sparrow, 26; Yakutat (?) Fox Sparrow, 1; Oregon 
Towhee, 9; Cedar Waxwing, 1; Seattle Wren, 2; Western Winter Wren, 9; Chestnut- 
backed Chickadee, 22; Western Golden-crowned Kinglet, 17; Western Robin, 3; Varied 
Thrush, 1. Total, 35 species, 7,000 individuals—W. LEoN Dawson. 

Annandale (near Los Angeles), Cal.—Dec. 25; 9 to 10.20 A.M. and 3.30 to 5 P.M. 
Clear; wind westerly, very light; temp., 68°. Around ranch house. Valley Partridge, 
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« (several heard); Mourning Dove, 5; Turkey Vulture, 3; Sharp-shinned Hawk, 1; 
Desert Sparrow Hawk, 2; Red-shafted Flicker, 3; Anna’s Hummer, 2; Ash-throated 
Flycatcher, 1; Black Phoebe, 2; California Jay, 4; Western Meadowlark, 7; Brewer’s 
Blackbird, 30; House Finch, 21; Arkansas Goldfinch, 6; Western Lark Sparrow, 
2; Gambel’s Sparrow, 27; Song Sparrow, 2; California (or Anthony) Towhee, 13; 
California Shrike, 5; Audubon’s Warbler, 19; Western Mockingbird, 7; Dotted Cafion 
Wren, 2; Plain Titmouse, 8; California Bush-Tit, 13; Ruby-crowned Kinglet, 3; Western 
Robin, 18. Total, 26 species, about 207 individuals.—ExttTa M. LEwis. 

San Diego, Calif.—Dec. 25; 7.15 to 8.15 A.M., hills of City Park; 2 to 4.15 P.M., 
Cafion one mile out; elevation 50 to 350 feet. Ground partially covered with sage, 
alder and willow, and some pepper and eucalyptus trees. Sky clear; temp., 45° to 
80°. Wind northwest but very light. Valley Partridge, 300; Western Red-tailed Hawk, 
t; Road Runner, 1; Red-shafted Flicker, 1; Black-chinned Hummingbird, 7; Costa’s 
Hummingbird, 8; Couch’s Kingbird, 1; Black Phoebe, 2; Horned Lark, 11; California 
Blue Jay, 1; Raven, 3; Meadowlark, about 75; California Purple Finch, about 100; 
Arkansas Goldfinch, 2; Western Vesper Sparrow, 7; White-crowned Sparrow, 35; 
Tree Sparrow, 7; California Towhee, 42; California Shrike, 3; Bell’s Vireo, about 35; 
Audubon’s Warbler, about 100; Long-tailed Chat, 4; Mockingbird, 2; Curve-billed 
Thrasher, 18; Dwarf Hermit Thrush, 2; B uebird, 16. Total, 26 species, 784 indivi- 
duals.—H. D. MEISTER. 


CARDINAL ON NEST 
Photographed by F. E. Howe, Sterling, Ill. 
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A PRELIMINARY CATALOG OF THE BIRDS 
oF Missourt. By Otto WIDMANN. St. 
Louis, Mo., 1907. [Trans. Acad. Sci- 
ence, St. Louis, Vol. XVII, No. 1, 288 
pages. ] 

A state bird-list presenting authorita- 
tively and adequately what is known of 
the distribution and manner of occurrence 
of the birds of the area under considera- 
tion is one of the most valuable contri- 
butions to the foundation of ornithologi- 
cal knowledge. It is a stable starting 
point for all subsequent investigation 
and done well it has not to be done again 
in a generation. 

The preparation of such a list requires 
long-continued experience in the field to 
which it relates, not alone that the author 
may gain much information at first-hand, 
but that through personal observation 
he may weigh critically all data contributed 
by others. 

These conditions and many others are 
admirably filled by the author of this 
volume and the result is of that high order 
which his previous contributions to orni- 
thological literature have led us to expect 
from his pen. 

Introductory sections treat of the sources 
of information which have been drawn 
on,—bibliography, explanation of terms 
used, faunal areas, climate, topography, 
decrease of birds, and bird protection. 
The twenty pages devoted to these sub- 
jects are followed by the list proper, in 
which 383 species and subspecies are 
treated. Of this number 353 have been 
duly accredited to the state and of these 
162 are known to nest. 

The annotations contain a_ general 
statement of the birds’ range, followed by 
a detailed statement of its status in Mis- 
souri, of interest to students of distri- 
bution at large and of special value to 
the local student. We congratulate Dr. 
Widmann on the appearance of this book 
in both meanings of the word. It should 
do much to stimulate the study of birds 
in Missouri.—F. M. C. 


AMERICAN BiRDS STUDIED AND PHOTO- 
GRAPHED From LIFE. By WILLIAM 
LovELL FINLEy. Illustrated from Pho- 
tographs by Herman T. Bohlman and 
the Author. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
New York, 1907. 12mo. xvi + 256 
pages, 48 full-page half-tones. 

Mr. Finley has here brought together 
some of his earlier studies of bird-life 
which, originally published in ‘The 
Condor’ and other magazines, we are 
glad ‘to have in book form. His skill and 
patience, together with that of his asso- 
ciate, Mr. Bohlman, are too well known 
to call for comment here, but due empha- 
sis should be made of the fact that although 
the text of these stories of bird-life was 
evidently prepared with a popular au- 
dience in mind, it contains a large amount 
of original and novel information in regard 
to the birds treated, resulting from the 
intimate, personal relation which the 
bird photographer establishes between 
himself and his subject. 

The formal bird biographer will there- 
fore find here much material worthy of 
quotation, and for this reason we could 
wish for fuller data in regard to the place 
and time where these studies were made. 

We must express our regret that Mr. 
Finley has marred his book by inaccu- 
racies in nomenclature which has led 
him to give the common names of eastern 
birds to western species which are not 
even their representatives. Neither the 
Blue Jay (Cyanocitta cristata) nor the 
Bluebird (Sialia sialis), for example, 
are found west of the Rockies, nor are 
they represented there by subspecific 
forms. As Mr. Finley very truly remarks 
(prefatory note) “the naturalist who uses 
the camtra in the field often has the ad- 
vantage of backing his observations with 
proof,” but when he labels a photograph 
of a California Jay ‘Blue Jay’ (see figures 
facing pages 165 and 168) he is not making 
proper use of his evidence. 

Mr. Finley’s work is good enough to 
stand on its merits and we believe he 
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will find eastern readers just as much 
interested in his attractive stories of 
Western bird-life if he calls his subjects 
by their right names.—F. M. C. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF NESTLING FEATH- 
ERS. By Lynps Jones. Laboratory 
Bulletin No. 13, Oberlin College, Ober- 
lin, Ohio, 1907. 8vo. 18 pages, VIII 
plates. 

Professor Jones states that the studies 
on which this paper is based were made 
for the purpose of giving “‘a more com- 
plete account of the development of the 
down, or neossoptile, than has been given 
by previous writers, and to show the true 
relation of this structure to the first 
definitive feathers.”’ 

After explaining the methods employed 
in the preparation of material, the develop- 
ment of the feather germ and of the barbs 
and barbules is described, and the relation 
of the down to the first definitive feather 
is discussed, the conclusion being reached 
that ‘‘the first down and its succeeding 
definitive feather are produced by one con- 
tinuous growth, and therefore cannot be 
regarded as two distinct feathers.” 

Professor Jones’ paper is an important 
contribution to the histology of feather 
growth and we trust he will follow it 
with one on the taxonomic value of the 
characters shown by the neossoptile. 


F. M. C. 


Gray LADY AND THE BIRDS; STORIES OF 
THE BirD YEAR FOR HOME AND SCHOOL. 
By Mabel Osgood Wright. New York. 
The Macmillan Co., 1907. 12mo. xx + 
437 pages; 48 full-page plates, 12 colored. 
Mrs. Wright has succeeded in weaving 

into the narrative of a story well designed 

to hold the attention of juvenile readers a 

surprising amount of information in 

regard to birds, much of which, it may be 
added, is not to be found in the popular 
bird books. The following chapter or 
subject headings will give an indication 
of the book’s contents: The bird—what 
is it?; Migrations; Molting; What the 
birds do for us and what we should do for 
them; Bird protection; Housing; Feeding; 
Feathers and Hats; The Procession Passes; 


The Flight of theBirds; Hawks and Owls; 
Tree-Trunk Birds; Game Birds; Winter 
Birds; Spring Birds; May Birds. 

In the arrangement of matter and the 
method of treatment the author has had 
the needs of teachers in mind; indeed it 
was the success of a pamphlet written 
for distribution by the Connecticut Au- 
dubon Society to the teachers of Con- 
necticut that induced Mrs. Wright to 
prepare this volume. 

Most of the illustrations, including 
the twelve colored onés, have appeared 
in the Educational Leaflets of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies; some 
are from ‘Citizen Bird;’ others are from 
BirD-LoRE and four of the most inter- 
esting are by Dr. C. F. Hodge. 

Mrs. Wright also acknowledges her 
indebtedness to various writers for quo- 
tations from their works, while the Gray 
Lady herself presents the subject of bird 
study in so attractive a way that she will 
be sure to win the attention and interest 
of many children who might be repelled 
by exactly the same matter less skilfully 
handled.—F. M. C. 

BIRDS AS CONSERVATORS OF THE FOREST. 
By F. E. L. BEAL. Rep. N. Y. Forest, 
Fish and Game Commission. 1902-3; 
pp. 236-274; 14 full-page colored plates. 
Mr. Beal quotes Dr. A. D. Hopkins, 

who is in charge of Forest Insect Investi- 

gations in the Bureau of Entomology of 
the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, to the effect that the ‘“‘annual loss 
from insect work on forest trees, and their 
crude and finished products, amounts to 
at least one hundred million dollars.” 

As a complementary statement, Mr. 

Beal adds ‘‘One very important means 

which Nature has provided for the 

restriction of these pests within reasonable 
bounds is found in the insect-eating birds, 
many species of which spend most of their 
lives upon trees, and subsist upon the 
insects found thereon.”” The memoir is 
devoted to the birds of this class, the 
food habits and economic value of Wood- 
peckers, Titmice, Nuthatches, the Brown 

Creeper, the Warblers, Kinglets, Cuckoos 

and Vireos being discussed at length. 
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The value of birds as the distributors 
of seeds is also described, the Robin, Cedar 
Waxwing, Blue Jay, Crow, Pine Grosbeak, 
and Crossbills rendering good service in 
this connection. 

The part that the birds of prey play in 
forest preservation is shown in their de- 
struction of the rodents so injurious to 
young trees. 

The life-like, colored portraits by Fuer- 
tes of many of the species mentioned 
add greatly to the attractiveness of Pro- 
fessor Beal’s paper and increase the effec- 
tiveness of the information it contains.— 
F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


THE WARBLER.—The third volume of 
‘The Warbler,’ which appears as an 
annual bulletin of the museum of its 
editor, John Lewis Childs, is a pamphlet 
of 56 pages, illustrated with a number of 
half-tones and a colored frontispiece of 
the eggs of the Santa Catalina Partridge. 

Among other articles this publication 
contains ‘The Breeding of the Arctic 
Towhee’ and the ‘Rock Wren a Cliff 
Dweller,’ by P. B. Peabody; ‘Field Notes 
from the Upper Penobscot,’ by J. W. 
Clayton; ‘Breeding of Harlan’s Hawk in 
Iowa,’ by Charles R. Keyes, and ‘Long 
Island Bird Notes,’ by John Lewis Childs. 
There are also two papers by John 
Bachman; the first, entitled ‘Notes on 
Some Experiments Made on the Buzzard 
of Carolina—Calthartes aura and C. 
atratus’, contains a record of the experi- 
ments on which Bachman’s paper on 
the ‘Sense of Smell in Buzzards,’ published 
in Loudon’s Magazine of Natural History 
for 1834, was based. It is here stated to 
be ‘‘from original undated manuscript,” 
but further details as to its history would 
be of interest. 

The second paper is Bachman’s well- 
known ‘Essay on the Migration of Birds 
in North America,’ which appeared in 
Silliman’s ‘American Journal of Science’ 
(1836, pages 81 to 100), but is well worth 
republishing, though a reference to the 
original place of publication would have 
been desirable.—F. M. C. 
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THE Conpor.—‘The Condor’ for No- 
vember, 1907, contains several notes of 
unusual interest on the habits and dis- 
tribution of Western birds. In the opening 
article, which is illustrated by two half- 
tones, Florence Merriam Bailey describes 
the nesting of the White-throated Swifts 
at Capistrano, California, where seven 
nests were located in cracks in the walls 
of the ruins of the old Spanish mission. 
The White-throated Swift usually nests 
high up in the most inaccessible cliffs and 
the finding of its nest only a few feet from 
the ground in the walls of a building is a 
remarkable, if not a unique discovery. 
Of almost equal interest is the record 
of the breeding of the Cassin Sparrow 
(Peucea cassini) in eastern Colorado. 
Under the title ‘A New Breeding Bird 
for Colorado,’ L. J. Hershey and R. B. 
Rockwell describe the finding of the nest 
in July, 1907, at Barr, about twenty 
miles northeast of Denver. The species is 
common in central and western Kansas, 
and in Texas, New Mexico and Arizona, 
but has been found only once before in 
Colorado—a single specimen taken by 
E. R. Warren, in May two or three years 
ago, near Springfield, Baca county, in 
the southeastern part of the state. The 
present record not only fills in a supposed 
gap in the range, but carries the known 
distribution of the species 150 miles west 
of the Kansas boundary. Still another 
article to which special attention may be 
called is that by John E. Thayer on ‘Eggs 
of the Rosy Guill.’ Mr. Thayer figures 
an adult male, a young bird in the down, 
and four eggs of the Rosy Gull obtained 
from M.S. A. Bauturlin, a Russian orni- 
thologist, who collected them in June, 
1905, in the delta of the Kolyma river, 
in northeastern Siberia. The Ross, or 
Rosy Gull (Rhodostethia rosea) is one of 
the rarest of the Gulls. Until recently 
very little was known of its distribution 
or habits, as it is an arctic species whose 
range extends into high latitudes. 

Brief notes on the birds observed during 
a trip through the Redwoods of Santa 
Cruz county, California, ‘From Boulder 
to the Sea’ are given by Milton S. Ray; 
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a description of a large breeding ‘Colony 
of Tricolored Blackbirds’ near Fresno, 
California, is presented by John G. Tyler; 
and an interesting account is contributed 
by Rev. P. B. Peabody of ‘The Prairie 
Falcons of Saddleback Butte’ in Sioux 
county, Nebraska, and of repeated at- 
tempts, finally successful, to locate the 
nesting site. In ‘A Collecting Trip by 
Wagon to Eagle Lake, Sierra Nevada 
Mountains,’ Harry H. Sheldon includes 
an annotated list of 91 species of birds 
and, among other interesting notes, 
records the nesting of the Cinnamon Teal 
at Eagle Lake and of the Northern Pileated 
Woodpecker near Big Meadows. The 
former record apparently gives the most 
northern locality at which the Cinnamon 
Teal has been found breeding in the 
state. 

Two articles on Southwestern birds 
complete the list of papers. M. French 
Gilman concludes his list of ‘Some Birds 
of Southwest Colorado,’ and Austin Paul 
Smith contributes some brief ‘Summer 
Notes from an Arizona Camp.’ The 
most interesting point in the latter article 
is the record of the presence in the Whet- 
stone Mountains of three species each 
of Thrashers, Orioles, Tanagers and 
Partridges, and no less than four repre- 
sentatives of the family of Nighthawks 
and Whip-poor-wills. 

This number of ‘The Condor’ ends 
with page 211 and completes Volume IX— 
a volume larger than most of its predeces- 
sors, if not the largest in the series.— 
1.2. 


Book News 


‘The Century’ for January contains 
Mr. Finley’s remarkable study ‘The Home- 
Life of a California Condor,’ which those 
who were fortunate enough to hear it will 
recall as one of the most stirring accounts 
of field-work ever presented before the 
American Ornithologists’ Union. 

Messrs. A. and C. Black (Soho Square, 
London, W.) announce the publication 
of the ‘Birds of Britain’ by J. Lewis Bon- 
hate. The book will be illustrated by 100 


full-page plates reproduced by colortype 
from the originals of Dresser’s ‘Birds of 
Europe’ in a manner which, if we may 
judge from the specimen plates examined,. 
will be wholly satisfactory both to orni- 
thologist and artist. ; 

In ‘The Nature Study Review’ for 
December, Bina Seymour has some ‘Ob- 
servations on Barn Swallows’ in which it 
appears that two young birds which left 
the following day were fed on August 7, 
332 times. Feeding began at 6.03 A.M. and 
ended at 6.51 p.m. The birds were fed 
“almost without exception,” alternately 
and the average number of insects for each 
young bird is said to be 166, but does 
it follow that only one insect was given 
each feeding? 

We have received a prospectus of ‘The 
Birds of Maine’ by Ora W. Knight (84” 
Forest Ave., Bangor, Me.), which it is 
expected will be ready for delivery not 
later than April 15. The work will contain 
descriptions of plumages as well as biog- 
raphies. 

Witherby & Co., 326 High Holborn, 
London, announce the publication of a 
special photographic number of ‘British 
Birds’ on ‘The Home-Life of Some Marsh 
Birds’ by Emma L. Turner and P. H. 
Bahr. It is illustrated with thirty-two full- 
page plates and many text illustrations. 
The price, postpaid, is seventy cents. 

The December, 1907, number of ‘For 
California’ (Vol. X, No. 1), issued by the 
California Promotion Committee, at San 
Francisco, is a ‘Bird Number’ and con- 
tains the following articles: ‘Birds in 
California’, F. W. D. Evelyn; ‘Birds of the 
California Desert,’ F. W. Koch; ‘Birds of 
My Winter Garden,’ Bertha Chapman; 
‘The Greatest Bird Rookery in the West,’ 
M. S. Ray; ‘Some Birds the Stranger 
Sees,’ Elizabeth Grinnell; ‘Bird Beauty 
and Perfection,’ W. E. Ritter; ‘A Bird 
with a Language,’ Joseph Grinnell; ‘Birds 
of the Mountains,’ W. W. Price; ‘Pasa- 
dena Tourists,’ W. P. Taylor; ‘Gulls of 
San Francisco Bay,’ C. E. Edwords;. 
‘The Audubon Society of California,’ W.. 
Scott Way. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush is Worth Two in the Hand 


WirTH this issue Brrp-LoRE reaches its 
tenth birthday and the Editor knows of no 
better way to celebrate the occasion than 
to acknowledge his indebtedness to those 
whose codperation has made these ten 
years what we believe to have been a period 
of steady progress in the development of 
the magazine and in the widening of its 
sphere of influence. 


Brrp-Lore’s defects are apparent 
enough and no one regrets them more 
strongly than its Editor who ever deplores 
that many other demands on his time 
prevent him from making the magazine 
wholly worthy of the support it has re- 
ceived; but let it be said to the credit of 
humanity that among the thousands of 
letters received from subscribers not one 
but has had some word of praise unmarred 
by the thorn of fault-finding. 

Surely this is a cause for thanksgiving, 
if for no other than purely altruistic 
reasons, and very heartily do we express 
our gratitude to the correspondents, one 
and all, who have so materially lightened 
the editorial burden and brightened the 


editorial way. 


In response to our request numerous 
suggestions have been received in regard 
to the family of birds which shall be figured 
when the Flycatchers are completed. 
Some correspondents ask for colored plates 
of the Shore Birds some select the Vireos, 
some the Wrens, while the greater num- 
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ber have chosen the Sparrows. One 
writer makes the excellent suggestion that 
as much time would be required to com- 
plete the series of Sparrow pictures it 
might be advisable to figure the species of 
a smaller family first and names the Wrens 
as his preference if such a plan be adopted, 
and we see no reason why it should not be. 
In the meantime, the processes of repro- 
duction in color are being improved, and 
any delay should be accompanied by 
better results. The Sparrows are a far more 
difficult group to figure than the Warblers. 
In the latter, large masses of simple colors 
prevail. In the former, there is greater 
variety both of color and of pattern which 
only the best process can reproduce satis- 
factorily. 


Is it due to the greatly increased in- 
terest in birds that the Eagles on the new 
ten- and twenty-dollar gold-pieces have 
met with so much criticism ? Twenty years 
ago, we imagine, these coins might have 
appeared without occasioning more com- 
ment than has been aroused by other mint- 
born birds, whereas now the correctness 
or inaccuracy of the Eagles depicted upon 
them is one of the questions of the day, 
and the professional ornithologist is asked 
to decide controversies in regard to this 
point or that. 

From a purely ornithological point of 
view both birds are incorrect in pose and 
in numerous details of structure, but St. 
Gaudens was not illustrating a text-book, 
and although he permitted himself to 
come nearer a real Eagle than, as far as 
we are aware, any other designer of an 
American coin, he took those liberties 
which art warrants and the result should 
no more be subjected to technical criti- 
cism than should the so-called ‘wing’ of 
an angel. It is a question of art, not of 
ornithology. 


Mr. Henry Oldys, of the Bureau of Bio- 
logical Survey, reports the capture at Man- 
ahawkin Bay, New Jersey, of a Canvasback 
Duck with a band on its leg marked “T. J. 
O. D. 48.” He would be glad to hear from 
any one who knows of this bird’s history. 
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The Audubon Societies 


SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Edited by MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


Address all communications to the Editor of the School Department, National 
Association of Audubon Societies, 141 Broadway, New York City 


FEBRUARY HINTS 


in your walks and watching of birds for the glare and reflection of light, 

for not without cause did the Red Men call February the “month of snow- 
blindness.” A very simple device may be added to the field- or opera-glass that 
will give both relief from the glare and added keenness to the vision, thus: 
From strong, yet flexible cardboard make a pair of tubes of a size that will fit 
closely over the large end of the glasses and project about three inches beyond 
the frames; line these tubes smoothly with unglazed black paper,—that which 
comes wrapped about photograph plates will do nicely. These tubes cut off 
the side light and prevent cross reflection upon the lenses, and have somewhat 
the same effect upon the eye as the ‘stopping down’ of a photographic lens has 
upon the sensitive plate—greater clearness and accuracy of detail. Nor is the 
value of the contrivance confined to winter alone, for it is equally useful when 
looking at birds across water or against the light, as one must do sometimes, 
or lose the view of a rare species. Those who find these tubes satisfactory may 
have them duplicated in leather so that they will form part of the permanent 
field-going equipment. 


[: the ground is snow-covered in February, you will probably be troubled 


This last calendar month of the winter that never really ends until the spring 
equinox of March 21, is an excellent time for doing a little technical bird study. 
If the student only knows half a dozen birds, such as the Robin, Barn Swallow, 
Crow, English Sparrow, domestic Pigeon and one of the common Woodpeckers, 
he has the framework for studying the differences of the six families to which they 
belong, by the aid of books and pictures, even if mounted museum specimens 
are not within reach, and in this way he will be less puzzled in naming new- 
comers. Plumage varies more or less in many species according to season, 
but general build, the shape of beak and claws and the conformation of the 
tail remains the same the year through. 


If you have not already put up nesting-boxes do it now or your labor is likely 
to be in vain, except in the case of the Wrens who ask no questions and will cheer- 
fully adapt to their needs a home large enough for an Owl by cramming it full 
of twigs and then squeezing their nest into one corner. The Wren is a most 
comfortable bird in spite of its restlessness and quick temper, for it has no tra- 
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dition in the matter of architecture. An old shoe, a mitten, a torn hat, a skull, 
or a neat house with piazza and overhanging eaves are all the same to it. With 
other birds the case is different and the imitation fence-post or hollow limb 
must be in place before the first Bluebird, Tree Swallow or Chickadee thinks 
of mating, while I firmly believe that the Woodpeckers and Screech Owls engage 
their quarters the fall before and occupy them on winter nights.—M. O. W. 


Entangled in the Burdock 


The following verses, by one of America’s best-known poets, were inspired by the 
photograph of a Goldfinch which lost its life by becoming entangled in a burdock, 
which appeared in Birp-LoreE for December, 1906. 


How could’st thou, O my Mother, 
To whom we all belong, 

Betray our little brother 
Who had the wings and song? 


For Nature’s self betrayed him, 
And did with food entice; 
And none there was to aid him 

To slip the thorny vise. 


The golden wild Canary— 
The child of light and air— 

Blithe-hearted, sank, unwary, 
Upon the burdock’s snare! 


And there he strove and fluttered 
Through all the long, bright day; 
And many a wild cry uttered 
Ere Life took flight away! 


At last (oh, piteous thing!— 
It is for this I weep), 

With head beneath his wing, 
He tried to go to sleep! 


Lue 


How could’st thou, Nature—Mother, 


AMERICAN GOLDFINCH ENTANGLED To whom we all belong— 
IN BURDOCK Betray our little brother 
Who had the wings and song? 


—EpitH M. THOMAS, 


Photograph by B. S. Bowdish 


Bruce Horsraci 
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SNOWFLAKE 


Family—F RINGILLIDA 


Species--NivaA.is 


Order—PassERES 


Genus—PassEeRINA 


(ONE-HALF NATURAL SIZE) 


THE SNOWFLAKE 
By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT 


‘ Che Mational Association of Audubon Societies 


EDUCATIONAL LEAFLET NO. 30 


No matter what the weather may have been in December and January, 
February is sure to be a month wherein winter rings all the changes from 
soft days, rain, sleet storms to deep, trackless, obliterating snows. If the winter 
has been clement and open at the beginning, the insect-eating, resident birds— 
Nuthatches, Woodpeckers, Chickadees, etc.,—will be numerous, but if February 
lives up to its reputation of 


“When the days begin to lengthen, 
The cold begins to strengthen,” 


we must rely upon the brave seed-eating birds to be our companions until 
the first courageous spring migrants appear. 
All winter we have had with us members of the family of 
His Kindred /Fringillide or Finches and Sparrows that have either come 
in lingering flocks or merely as birds of passage: the Goldfinch 
in his sober winter dress, the stocky Purple Finch, the handsome White-throated 
Sparrow, the sociable Tree Sparrow or Winter Chippy, chiefly distinguishable 
by its larger size from the gentle little summer resident of the hair-lined nest; 
the Slate-colored Junco, trim of figure, dressed in clear gray, with sleek white 
vest and identifying light beak. In addition to these have come perhaps, 
if cone-bearing trees are near, a mixed flock of American and White-winged 
Crossbilis—those strange birds of varied red plumage, beaks crossed at the 
tips, and clear metallic call notes. 

In spring we may predict with reasonable accuracy the coming of the birds 
that are summer residents, as well as the time of passage of the migrants that 
nest further north, but the comings and goings of the winter birds are fraught 
with entire uncertainty. Several days will pass when my lunch-counter in the 
old apple tree, with its sloping roof of old wood that keeps off wet, will be without 
a single visitor; then, without rhyme or reason, the birds will swarm about it like 
bees about buckwheat,—birds of all sizes, from the Blue Jay to the merry little 
Kinglets. Weather, rather than individual will, seems to be the guide and motive 
power of the winter birds, and this weather influence works in a wholly dif- 
ferent way in winter than in spring. Fair weather draws the birds of spring 
to us, but it is to the storm-clouds and fierce winds of north and east that we 
owe a glimpse of the rarer winter birds that make their summer homes in 
arctic regions. 
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Five birds of the north there are that I never expect to see 

His Season during an open winter—the Snow Owl, Pine Grosbeak, Red- 

poll, the rare Lapland Longspur who leaves the print of his 

long hind toe in the snow to tell of his coming, and the Snowflake,—all but the 

Owl belonging to the great family of Finches and Sparrows. When these birds 

appear we may know that even if we have had but a light snowfall, there have 

been great Arctic storms that have passed off perhaps seaward, scattering the 
birds before their fury. 

Of all these birds of the wind, the Snowflake is the most winning, allowing 
us to come near him as he feeds, and venturing close to our houses, barnyards 
and hayricks in search of food, sometimes to the very doorstep itself where, 
a few years ago, I saw a small flock of seven feasting upon the waste seeds that 
had been thrown out from the Canary’s cage. 

Few birds have more appropriate and descriptive names than this, who was 
beforetimes called the Snow Bunting, and in the minds of poets and many others 
confused with the Gray Snow Bunting, now called the Slate-colored Junco by 
the Wise Men to stop confusion, as the Junco has kindred in the West and 
South. 

After the snowfall has ceased and we look across the open toward the wooded 
strips to see the fanciful shapes the trees have taken, a slight motion draws the 
eye toward a protected hollow where the bent and broken stalks of mullein, rag- 
weed and wild sunflowers still hold their own above the snow. 

What is it,—brown leaves drifting about? Impossible! The only uncovered 
leaves are those few that cling dry and rustling to the young beeches and oaks, 
refusing to let go until the swelling buds of March actually break their grip. 

Work your way carefully toward the nearest shelter, field- or opera-glass 
in hand, and you will see not leaves, but a flock of plump, compactly built birds, 
a little larger than the familiar English Sparrow. At first you will have diffi- 
culty in separating them from the snow for they are all white underneath and 
have much white on the neck, head, wings and tail. Such colors as the Snowflake 
wears, is, when seen close, a deep rust-color, but it isso mixed with the white 
that at a short distance the plumage takes on all the dead-leaf hues of fawn 
and russet, as if the birds were themselves animated leaves frolicking with the 
blowing snow. When they take to wing they give a sharp call note somewhat 
like the second syllable of the call of the Scarlet Tanager. This is the Snow- 
flake’s winter dress; in summer he wears clear black and white. 

The Snowflake is a summer resident of the Arctic Circle from which, in its 
winter travels, it visits Europe and eastern Asia as well as the United States, 

and may therefore be classed with the small group of circum- 
His Country polar birds. They therefore nest in the extreme north where 

the tree growth is so stunted that the region is called “the Land 
of Little Sticks.” In winter it is to be found throughout New England and 
irregularly in the middle states. 
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The Snowflake belongs to the ground-loving portion of its 

His Nest tribe, if such a distinction is allowable. Not only does it nest 

on the ground, but as far as we may judge from its winter habits, 

spends most of its time there when not in flight. I doubt if it even roosts in trees, 

for those that I have seen hereabouts took shelter after feeding, either in a brush- 

heap or in the edges of a corn-stack which always affords shelter for birds that 
prefer to squat rather than perch, at least in winter. 

The Longspur clings to the ground in this same way, and the Horned Lark 
also, and we can easily see that it would be a matter of heredity in species that 
are natives of countries offering such poor perching accommodations in the 
matter of trees. 

Dr. Coues thus describes the nest: ‘““The few nests of the Snowflake that 
I have seen were built with a great quantity of a kind of short curly grass which 
grows in the Arctic regions, mixed with moss, the whole forming a very sub- 
stantial structure, with walls an inch or more thick, and a small, deep cavity. 
This is warmly lined with a quantity of large feathers from some water-fowl. 
They are built on the ground, often covered and hidden by tussocks of grass 
or even slabs of rock. The eggs are exceedingly variable in color as well as size. 

The ground is white or whitish, sometimes flecked all over with 
The Eggs neutral tint shell-markings overlaid by deep brown spots. . . . 

In other cases, we have a heavy wreath of dull brown blotches 
around the larger end. Those who have seen the Snowflake at home in summer 
speak highly of its vocal ability, and have also a good word for the fidelity of the 
bright bird to its mate and its young.” 

To us who may only see the Snowflake in its wanderings, its chief interest 
and importance is that its coming brings a bit of novelty to the winter landscape, 
and that it is one of the most furtive of the great tribe of Weed Warriors that, 
through the very necessities of its existence, consumes vast numbers of 
weed seeds before the growing seasons quickens them to life. The careless land- 
owner for the lack of a few days or even hours spent with a scythe in his pasture 
and old fields, invites the company of weeds that will not only choke his crops 
but rob the very soil of its fertility. Then comes winter, and while the man 
withdraws into his house, and in storms goes out only to feed the cattle, the 
band of feathered workers that are a great part of Nature’s scheme of economics, 
silently appear, and without confusion fall to their allotted tasks: The Cross- 
bills and Pine Grosbeaks, through their feeding, to plant evergreen forests; 
the Waxwings to establish the pointed cedars on bare hillsides, drape the by- 
ways with bittersweet and mesh the thickets with catbriar; the Myrtle Warblers 

to spread the persistent greenery of the bayberry, together with 
His Food many other berry-bearing bushes; while the gentle Snowflakes 

in the hollows, always keeping close to the ground, glean from 
the broken weed-stalks that have been overlooked by their kinsmen in the earlier 
season of plenty. 
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In addition to this seed food, the Snowflake is known to eat the larve of 
small insects and minute shell-fish that attach themselves to the leaves of water 
plants and rushes (upon the seeds of which they also feed), so that there is reason 
in this varied diet for the usual plump appearance of the bird. 

Surely, if any bird could be expected to receive hospitable treatment at human 
hands, one would think it would be given to these brave children of frost and 
snow, the Snowflake and Slate-colored Junco, yet myriads of these have fallen 

into the snares of the trappers for the sake of the mere mouth- 
Destruction of £1) of meat they furnish. Nuttall tells of the way in which they 
Snowflakes . . 

were shot every winter on their return to the Scottish Highlands, 
their compact manner of flight making them easy marks for the fowler; while in 
other countries of Europe they were systematically caught in traps, when, after 
being kept and fed upon millet until they had recovered from the fatigue of 
their long flight, they became in flesh and flavor the rivals of the famous Ortolon. 
A man from our own hill country who was a boy twenty years ago, told me 
a few days since, as we stood watching the Juncos picking up mill-sweepings 
from under my feeding-tree, that “at home we always used to catch lots of those 
Gray Snowbirds every winter, in a box-trap. Good eating they were too—’bout 
as sweet and tasty as Reed-birds (Bobolink). T’would be a poor winter we boys 
didn’t get a couple o’ hundred on em. Since the blizzard year (1888) they sort 
0’ shied off, and now that the law has set plump down on every sort 0’ snarin, 
the country fellers either has to take bad risks or do with pork meat in winter. 
No more Partridge runs and rabbit falls, and gray squirrels can sas yer and 
fire acorns at yer all they like after December and yer can’t shoot back!” 

It was a new idea to me, this recent snaring of the welcome winter birds that 
so many of us labor to protect. Alack! behind them the sweep of the blast to which 
so many succumb from exhaustion, with the haven of food and promised shelter 
sometimes leading to a trap, how much greater must be the vital power of Nature 
than all the inventions of man, or else there would be no more Juncos or Snow- 
flakes to fall from the very storm-clouds themselves and beg our hospitality. 


SNOWBIRDS 
Along the narrow, sanay height Nearer and nearer still they sway, 
I watch them swiftly come and go, And scatter in a circled sweep, 

Or round the leafless wood, Rush down without a sound: 
Like flurries of wind-driven snow, And now I see them peer and peep 
Revolving in perpetual flight,— Across yon level bleak and gray, 

A changing multitude. Searching the frozen ground. 


Until a little wind upheaves 
And makes a sudden rustling there, 
And then they drop their play, 
Flash up into the sunless air, 
And, like a flight of silver leaves, 
Swirl round and sweep away. 
—ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 
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Ade dkiaiesedns+<cccescehosncensdheckstneinddbaees BhObenenaeeeeh Mrs. I. VANDERPOOL, Maitland. 
SEL sitnddecdanccéuccesaécodasusderenscenaestieuenetdpeaaeiaenned MARTIN V. CALVIN, Augusta, 
Ee :2cbeesacsesaasesesmesdnsmnneseee 1ss MARY DRUMMOND, 208 West street, Wheaton. 
DRG aoc ccivccccccciscccesescnecnscncsanensesqa FLORENCE A. Howg, 2043 Hillside Ave., Indianapolis. 
DEE. cndasrbandndasunestackensebsantamamaeiiad Mrs. WILLIAM F. PARROTT, 302 Franklin ’St., Waterloo, 
ND cb sennscocessaertetees 4960000 405eeddsnseheebesiaioneenmand Miss Ei LA KERR, Campbellsville. 
OS LES TLE ERECT SE Miss ANITA PRING, 1682 Peters Ave., New Orleans, 
PET 8542cwe0ceessccccnnnessconnsescussconcncosenananananeash ARTHUR H. Norton, 22 Elm St., Portland, 
PR ictchevisn soccentagasbaetadiaeeiadeaal Miss MINNA D. STARR, 2400 N. Charles St., Baltimore. 
Massachusetts ............. Miss Jessiz E. KIMBALL, care Boston Society of Natural History, Boston. 
Michigan ......... Satcedeunaiad JEFFERSON BUTLER, 411 Moffat Block, Detroit. 
Minnesota..... ... Miss JESSIE WHITMAN, 2356 Bayless Ave., St. Paul. 
Pn cccaccocestesccescsuecoesces sbvesugueensenbgnedbenensiaaeaecuiaa ANDREW ALLISON, Ellisville. 
BONED cccnceccnccececocsoncsccesesceeseseses AuGusT REESE, 2516 North Fourteenth street, St. Louis. 
ED 1n.56-0006s8000e¥s sons evsresestensesessemeans Miss Joy HiGGins, 544 South 3oth street, Omaha. 


Be IND. «.00:0:000:00066006066060000060. 000gRpee bake sbenahen Mrs. F. W. BATCHELDER, Manchester. 
BE Pcs ccceccccccendcstosccecececsoseinns Miss JuLIA S. SCR1IBNER, 510 E. Front street, Plainfield. 
SE iticckdecccerchinssetecienkithaapheneiathniesehedeil Miss Emma H. Lockwoop, Scarborough. 
PD GIN. onc ccccccccvedccsccsccescescsesesegieesceocspegennssees T. GILBERT PEARSON, Greensboro. 
SE ED ccinttackcntdnioneddecnuamemendiieni Mrs. A, G. LEONARD, 897 Belmont Ave., Grand Forks. 
GBD. cccccccccccccccescccccccceccoccccccccc Mee MATMMRRSNE RATTRRMANE, 590 Terk street, Cincinnati. 
SD cn diccncekscccosdsccccevestbsenacdeieaegnstatessaatbeesbeasenesson Miss ALMA CARSON, Guthrie. 
IN ia tine wkdadinme ante imbibe eed canal Dr. EMMA J. WELTY, 321 Montgomery street, Portland. 
Pennsylvania ................ Miss ELIZABETH WILSON FISHER, Room . 524 Walnut St., Philadelphia. 
III oc ccncnncsssncsdssvesbaggnce chant tebebionsiaoes G. B. Mason, Edgewood Park. 
I ci ceccensceccaces cacaennessennnand Mrs. HENRY T. GRANT, 187 Bowen street, Providence, 
I iis. crcnodrannsedhassndeuieucersinsbhbserbiakesced skeen JAMES HENRY RIcE, Columbia. 
Atk cédncded cods0nsees coheed seenaesdubenvesnsdehsacdeasted GEORGE A. PETTIGREW, Sioux Falls, 
Tennessee Mrs. C. C. Connor, Ripley. 


M. B. Davis, Waco, 


sd. cnnncscccccncedacoesessanuee Miss Devia I. GRIFFIN, Museum Natural History, St. Johnsbury. 
Pi 00 chandeccdcce 1000sepessounsendeessteencsoncns ec sagnesssegesansebone Houau, Falls Church. 
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IE 0050666600206040000e0beune Mrs. REUBEN G. THWAITES, 260 I angdon street, Madison. 
GD cincgudcinnsdnedhncndastaneabthbodabehbanstaseaneness Mrs. CorpDE.Lia CHIVINGTON, Loveland. 


Membership in the National Association 


$5.00 paid annually constitutes a person a Sustaining 
Member 
$100.00 paid at one time constitutes a Life Membership 
$1,000 00 paid constitutes a person a Patron 
$5,000.00 paid constitutes a person a Founder 
$25,000.00 paid constitutes a person a Benefactor 


FORM OF BEQUEST 
I do hereby give and bequeath to THE 
NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF AUDUBON So- 
CIETIES FOR THE PROTECTION OF WILD 
BirDS AND ANIMALS (Incorporated), o/ 
the City of New York. 


Proposed Legislative Work in 1908 
MASSACHUSETTS.—A bill has already 
been prepared to make the closed season 
for Ducks, Geese, Brant and Swan and the 
Shore Birds to commence January first. It 
will be introduced in the name of the Mas- 
A similar bill 
Rhode Island 
Society of 
field agent and lecturer 
Association, Mr. 


sachusetts Audubon Society. 
will be introduced in the 
Legislature by the Audubon 
that state. The 
of the National 
Howe Forbush, 


Edward 
has these important bills 
in charge and he has already done a large 
amount of preliminary work by lectures, 
press. He 


interviews and through the 
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reports a healthy and growing sentiment 
in favor of this important movement. All 
citizens of and Rhode 
Island, irrespective of whether they are 
members of the Audubon Societies or not, 
should give all their influence and support 
to these bills. The time has arrived when 
prompt and drastic action must be taken 
to preserve the water-fowl and shore birds, 
else they are doomed to a sure and rapid 
extermination. The true sportsmen of 
these two states should work for the pas- 
sage of the bills in the most aggressive 
manner in order to counteract the efforts 
of those shooters who still selfishly desire 
to kill water-fowl and shore birds when 
they are on the northward migration to 
the breeding grounds. One of the basic 
principles of the National Association is 
“No Spring Shooting.’’ Let this be the 
rallying cry and success for the bills is 
assured. 


Massachusetts 


New Yorx.—Among the many admir- 
able recommendations in Governor 
Hughes’ message to the 1908 Legislature, 
none was of greater importance than that 
referring to game laws. “I recommend 
that the Forest, Fish and Game law be care- 
fully revised,’’ and “‘Il recommend the 
enactment of a License Law.” The present 
game law of the state is a mass of contra- 
dictory sections and this Association has 
strongly advised their revision. This, how- 
ever, cannot be done in a satisfactory 
manner unless the advice and scientific 
knowledge of an ornithologist and mamma- 
logist is secured. The executive officers 
of the National Association will watch with 
interest the results of the important sug- 
gestions of Governor Hughes and will be 
prepared to use all of its influence to fur- 
ther the passage of a revised game law 
and also a license law. The New York 
Audubon Society will likewise take active 
measures to procure such desirable im- 
provements for bird and animal protec- 
tion. 


NEW JERSEY.—A number of important 
conferences have already been held in 
this state for the purpose of formulating 


plans for the passage of an anti-spring 
shooting law. Readers of BrirD-LORE 
will recall the unsuccessful attempt made 
in the Legislature of 1907. This year the 
organization backing the proposed bill is 
much stronger than it was last year, 
further, there is a growing public senti- 
ment in favor of the abolition of spring 
shooting. The Affiliated Sportsmen’s 
Clubs, the Audubon Society and the La 
Rue Holmes Nature Lovers League will 
all do yeoman’s service to secure up- 
to-date game laws in New Jersey to re- 
place the farcical statutes now in force. 


‘ MARYLAND.—There is a_ probability 
that some necessary changes in the game 
laws of this state will be attempted at the 
present session of the Legislature, but the 
plans are not yet advanced far enough to 
report on. 


OKLAHOMA.—In this new state the 
model law has been introduced in the 
Legislature, which is now holding its first 
session. It is House Bill No. 93. It is being 
pushed in the most energetic manner and 
will undoubtedly become a law, as there 
is a strong sentiment in the state for the 
protection of birds. Bills to establish a 
state warden-system, hunting licenses, 
close seasons, etc., have also been intro- 
duced and are receiving deserved support. 
The citizens of the youngest of the sister- 
hood of states evidently propose to start 
out right in the matter of bird and game 
protection. 


Across the Border 


The Prince Edward Island Fish and 
Game Protection Association is doing 
excellent work and is rapidly growing in 
size. Their last quarterly report indicates 
that the Ruffed Grouse which was nearly 
extinct” is becoming quite numerous as a 
result of special protection for two years. 
“Posters were put up through the province 
cautioning people against killing Part- 
ridge and offering a reward for informa- 
tion leading to the conviction of any person 
violating the Game Act.” The following 
is of special interest. ‘‘The work the 
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Association is accomplishing has attracted 
the attention of protectionists in the United 
States and is being watched with keen 
interest. The National Association of 
Audubon Societies in the United States 
has presented the secretary with forty-four 
valuable colored lantern-slides, illustrative 
of bird life, to assist him in his work of edu- 
cating the people as to the economic value 
of the birds, and in showing the import- 
ance of strictly protecting these tireless 
aids of the farmer. 

“The whole country is awakening to 
the vast importance of this branch of the 
Association’s work. Four districts have 
already asked us to send down the secre- 
tary to lecture on this subject, offering to 
provide the hall and do all the advertising 
free of charge.” 


Big Game Protection in Texas 


State Game Warden Lorance recently 
arrested for killing antelope three per- 
sons who plead guilty and were fined. 
This is the first case ever recorded in the 
state for killing antelope, although it has 
been unlawful for the past fifteen years 
to kill them. This is one of the results of 
the long and expensive campaign con- 
ducted by the Texas Audubon Society, 
which was financed by the National Asso- 
ciation, in the Legislature in 1907 for the 
establishment of the state game-warden 
system. When this new Commission gets 
thoroughly organized, it is confidently ex- 
pected that the illegal shipment of water 
fowl from Texas to northern and eastern 
markets will be prevented. 


Two New Audubon Societies 


Within the past three months Audubon 
Societies have been organized in Mississ- 
ippi and Alabama. The former through 
the efforts of our field agent, Mr. Kop- 
man, and the latter by the joint work of 
Game Commissioner Wallace and Mr. E. 
G. Holt, who was elected its first presi- 
dent. Aggressive work is proposed by both 
of these new organizations, especially along 
educational lines. Mr. Andrew Allison, 


secretary of the Mississippi Society writes 
concerning its organization as follows: 

“The Mississippi Audubon Society was 
organized in Jackson, Mississippi, on 
November g, 1907, as a result of faithful 
work on the part of the National Associa- 
tion’s special agent, Mr. H. H. Kopman. 
The attendance at this initial meeting was 
not large, but the important classes in 
bird-protection work were all represented 
—women, farmers, sportsmen, teachers 
and lovers of birds just because they are 
birds. Addresses were made by Prof. T. 
Gilbert Pearson, Secretary of the National 
Association; Prof. Geo. E. Beyer, of Tu- 
lane University, New Orleans; Mr. H. H. 
Kopman, and others. The officers elected 
are: Col. T. M. Henry, President; Dr. W. 
H. La Prade, Vice-President; Andrew 
Allison, Secretary, and Miss Frances Park, 
Treasurer. “Being delayed beyond the 
proper number of Brrp-Lore for reports, 
this brief sketch is somewhat unofficial, 
and statistics are not in order; but I must 
not omit to mention the excellent showing 
made by the public school of Ellisville, 
which turned in a membership roll of over 
one hundred children and nine teachers; 
very far surpassing any other school sys- 
tem in the state, and proudly carrying off 
the highest award donated for the purpose 
by the National Association; two recent 
and excellent bird books. The State Super- 
intendent of Education, Mr. J. N. Powers, 
is a charter member, and promises his 
hearty codperation in pushing the work 
in the schools. 

“There is much to be done, for a promi- 
nent ornithologist has called our state ‘one 
of the best neglected’; but progress is 
visible, and we hope to report fair results 
at the conclusion of our first year.” 


Another Audubon Patrol Boat 


In the annual report for 1906, Birp- 
Lore, volume VII, page 336, our field 
agent and lecturer, Mr. Finley, gave a 
graphic account of the wonderful bird life 
on Klamath lake, Oregon. Such large 
numbers of Grebes, Gulls, Terns, Cormo- 
rants and Pelicans breed, and the lake is 
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such a resort for Ducks and other species 
of birds, that, in order to give the most 
efficient protection, it was found necessary 
to furnish the warden, Mont. E. Hutchi- 
son, with a power boat, to enable him to 
patrol the lake and thus prevent the slaugh- 
ter of the non-game birds at any time 
and the Ducks and other game birds dur- 
ing the closed season. The man behind 
the gun and his companion “‘ Towser” are 
always on duty when the lake is free from 
ice and they are the means of saving thou- 
sands of birds that otherwise be 
sacrificed, some for millinery ornaments 


would 


and others from market shooters. 


Valuable Club Work 


The first annual report of the Committee 
on Bird Protection of the Forest and Field 
Club of Belmont, Massachusetts, is given 
below. The results secured are 
excellent that the plan is recommended 
highly for adoption by field 
village improvement societies in all parts 
of the 
many valuable birds 


so very 
clubs and 
is astonishing how 


country. It 
can be saved by the 
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work of a few unselfish and _ public- 
spirited persons who will devote a few 
moments of their spare time to this move- 
ment: 

“A new step in bird protection has been 
adopted by the Forest and Field Club of 
Belmont. A committee of three were 
appointed, who were empowered to use 
any money they might raise, as well as 
one-half of the surplus money in the club’s 
treasury, toward the protection of birds 
in Belmont. Every person who owned 
any land in the shooting district was re- 
quested to sign the following paper: ‘I, the 
undersigned, will allow the Forest and 
Field Club of Belmont to post notices pro- 
hibiting shooting and trapping upon my 
grounds, and will allow their game war- 
dens to enforce these orders, on the con- 
dition that I thereby incur no expense.’ 
As every paper was cheerfully signed, the 
club was empowered to post upwards of 
two square miles of woodland and pastures 
An Italian, interested in bird protection, 
translated the following notice into the 
proper dialect of his native language: ‘No 
shooting or trapping allowed within these 
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WITH WARDEN HUTCHISON 


NO SHOOTING 
OR TRAPPING 


ALLOWED WITHIN THESE GROUNDS 


The penalty for each violation of this 
order is a fine of not more than $20.00. 

Defacing these notices is prohibited by 
law, penalty not more than $25.00. 


$5 OO REWARD will be paid for in- 


formation to the Chief 
Warden of the Forest and Field Club of 
Belmont, which will lead to the arrest of 
any person violating these orders. 


AVVISO 
La Caccia Trappolare 


IN QUESTO LUOGO 
E ASSOLUTAMENTE PROIBITO 


Per ogni caso di violazione di questo 
ordine la massima multa sara di venti 


dollari. 

Distruggere o scancellare questo ordine 
sara punito con massima multa di venti 
cinque dollari. 


La Ricompensa di Cinque Dollari 
e offerta alla persona che dara informa=- 
zione al Capo Custode del Forest and Field 
Club di Belmont, che garantira l’arresto di 
chi infringe questo ordine. 
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grounds. The penalty for each violation 
of this order is a fine of not more than 
twenty dollars. Defacing these notices 
is prohibited by law, penalty not more 
than twenty-five dollars. Five dollars 
reward will be paid for information to the 
Chief Warden of the Forest and Field 
Club of Belmont, which will lead to the 
arrest of any person violating these orders.’ 
One thousand cloth copies of this, printed 
in both English and Italian were pur- 
chased with money which was raised by 
subscription. These were posted over 
the entire shooting district and ten volun- 
teer wardens were appointed to enforce 
them. 

“This method has proved very success- 
ful, so it is hoped other towns will adopt a 
similar plan. Two or three energetic 
persons could post their town likewise in 
two months. This Committee will send 
a sample poster to any person who will 
volunteer to start a similar movement in 
his town. Address all communications 
to Samuel Dowse Robbins, Chairman, 
Lock Box 25, Belmont, Massachusetts.” 


A New Bird Reservation 


The explorations made for the National 
Association of Audubon Societies last 
summer by Mr. H. H. Kopman, on the 
coast of Louisiana ((See Birp-LoreE IX, 
1907, pages 223-240) having shown that 
East Timbalier Island was the seat of 
large colonies of birds the United States 
government, in response to the request of 
the Association has declared this island 
to be a “Reservation for the protection 
of native birds” as will be seen by the 
map on the following page. 


A Well-protected Public Reservation 


The following letter from Dr. James A. 
Carroll, Superintendent of the Indian 
Reservation at Mescalero, New Mexico, 
shows such an intelligent appreciation of 
the necessity for bird and animal pro- 
tection and such an active enforcement 
of his ideas that it is a pleasure to present 
an outline of his work as he reports it: 
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“TI am indeed, quite interested in the 
great work now being conducted by the 
National Association. My interest ex- 
tends even beyond the protection of wild 
birds and animals—to the protection of 
fish as well. And I’ll try to show you that 
this interest is more than a fleeting senti- 
ment or a pretty theory; that I’ve demon- 
strated it in a practical manner. 

“This reservation embraces an area 
of very nearly 475,000 acres of land. 
‘Tis a mountainous country, heavily 
timbered, fairly well watered, and is a 
natural retreat for the wild life of this 
section. Bear, deer, lions, wolves, cats, 
coyotes, badgers, skunks, squirrels, tur- 
keys, pigeons, ravens, doves, quails and 
innumerable small birds are found here. 
There are two beautiful streams on the 
reservation and these are teeming with 
trout. The edible game I found it neces- 
sary to protect, and I did it in this way: 
I limited the hunting season to two months 
and a half—from November 15 to Feb- 
ruary 1—and kept the Indians’ firearms 
under lock and key the balance of the 
year, and I required employees and others 
to observe this regulation. In this way 
does with young fawns have not been 
killed; nor have turkeys hens been killed, 
leaving broods of young to die. I’ve also 
exercised much care in issuing hunting 
permits to outsiders. As a protection to 
the fish, guards are employed, who patrol 
the streams and admit no one unless 
he presents a permit. These regulations 
have been operative for four years, and 
the increase in game and fish is simply 
wonderful. No effort is made to protect 
those wild animals that are a menace to 
flocks and herds; and, as for such birds as 
are not edible, they are never disturbed.” 


Qualifications Necessary for a Game 
Warden 


One of the recommendations advanced 
by this Association in its last annual report 
was “Civil Service in the appointment of 
game wardens; they should pass a satis- 
factory examination showing fitness for 
the position.’”” What constitutes fitness? 
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EAST TIMBALIER ISLAND RESERVATION 


For Protection of Native Birds 


LOUISIANA 


Embracing the Island segregated by broken lines and designated 
“East Timbalier Island Reservation” 


9020 9015 


2905 


a — 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR 


GENERAL LAND OFFICE 


Richard A. Ballinger, Commissioner 


Diagram attached to and made part of the order dated 
December 7, 1907 
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The warden should not only be strong 
and in perfect health but must be possessed 
of bravery, for he is frequently in danger, 
especially when trying to arrest aliens. 
Moreover, he should have such an interest 
in nature that he will be lifted above the 
plane of a hired servant and will get some 
of his compensation in the pure enjoyment 
of time spent in the field and woods. 
Political service or affiliations should have 
no weight in the appointment of wardens, 
in fact, when a selection is being made, 
this question should not be asked or con- 
sidered. To be properly qualified, a 
warden should be able to identify all of 
the common birds of his section—the game 
birds as well as the non-game birds: A 
carpenter or who knew no 
more of his craft than the ordinary game 
warden of today knows of birds would 
never be able to get work. They must be 
skilled workmen or they are relegated 
to the class of laborers. Why should it be 
otherwise with a game warden? In these 
days of bird books, and leaflets, many of 
them profusely and correctly illustrated, 
it should be easy for a warden of ordinary 
intelligence to qualify by passing an exami- 
nation showing that he had a knowledge 
of birds as well as their babits and could 
make correct identifications in the field 
and especially when called upon to give 
expert testimony in courts when the identity 
of birds was in question. Recently, some 
aliens were arrested near Jamaica, New 
York, and a warden was called in to testify 
in the case. He gave the following testi- 
testimony, which shows how well qualified 
he was for the place occupied. Six Hermit 
Thrushes and a couple of Song Sparrows 
had been shot. A police officer testified 
they were ‘Brown Thrushes’. The game 
protector was called as an expert on birds 
and testified that the larger birds were 
‘Brown Thrushes’’, sometimes just called 
“Thrushes” and that the other birds were 
“Song Sparrows” or “‘American Gold- 
finches.”” There was an amusing cross 
examination; “What is the difference 
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between a Sparkling (probably Star- 
ling was meant) and a Song Sparrow or 
American Goldfinch.” The warden re- 
plied “that a Goldfinch went teet-teet-teet; 
while a Sparkling had a different call.” 
One of the judges said they wished to know 
the difference in appearance, to which 
the expert replied, ‘Well, ah, ah, ahem, 
the Goldfinch is like these birds here, 
(pointing to the smaller ones) while the 
Sparkling is a little larger and browner.”’ 

Such a case as the above makes bird 
protection a farce and the work of the 
Audubon Societies doubly hard. Perfect 
service will not be attained until the men 
employed as state game wardens can in- 
inform the inquiring citizen of the name of 
a bird and also what its relations to agri- 
culture and forestry are, and can talk in- 
telligently and interestingly on the subject. 
Such men can be found; one has lately 
been appointed in Connecticut. 


A Wild Turkey Case 


Our field agent, Mr. Kopman, is not 
only educating the public about the value 
of birds, but is demonstrating that the non- 
sale law in Mississippi must not be vio- 
lated. He recently preferred charges 
against a prominent firm of restaura- 
teurs in Jackson for exposing for sale and 
advertising that Wild Turkey would be 
served. At the trial it was impossible to 
prove that the portion served to Mr. 
Kopman was from a wild bird. Judge 
Thompson in acquitting the firm delivered 
the following charge to the defendants: 
“While the evidence is unsufficient to 
warrant a conviction, the phase of the 
case that perplexes me is that a firm of the 
reputation of ——-—- ——— could afford 
to advertise the selling of anything they 
were not prepared to furnish or to admit 
having furnished.” Judge Thompson 
further added “that the restaurants must 
comply with the game laws, and that they 
should not under any circumstances render 
themselves liable to another affidavit.” 


“If I could give a child but one book this year, it would be this,” 


was said of 


MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT’S 
GRAY LADY AND THE BIRDS 


STORIES OF THE 
BIRD YEAR 

FOR SCHOOL 
AND HOME 


With thirty-six plates in 
half-tone, and twelve 
in colors, from studies 
made for the National 
Audubon Association 
under the supervision 
of its President, 

Mr. William Dutcher 


The book will be welcomed by adults 
almost as heartily as by younger readers. 


For teachers and parents and all who 
believe in bird protection, it provides a 
means of sharing their pleasure in bird life 
with the children just when they will most 
gladly receive it. 


It is accurate and, on the scientific side, 
dependable, but it is far more than that; 
it is a fascinating book of stories, a glimpse 
into the riches of poetry and fancy asso- 
ciated with feathered things. 


Decorated cloth, xx ++ 437 pages 
$1.75 net; by mail, $1.90 


By MABEL OSGOOD WRIGHT, author of 
BIRDCRAFT A Field Book of Two Hundred Song, Game 


and Water Birds. With 80 full-page plates 
by Louis AGASSIZ FUERTES. 


Eleventh Edition, xii + 317 pages, 
flexible cloth, rounded corners, $2 net 


and, with Dr. ELLIOTT COUES 
CITIZEN BIRD SCENES FROM BIRD-LIFE IN PLAIN 


ENGLISH FOR BEGINNERS. Profusely 
Illustrated by LOUIS AGASSIZ FUERTES. 


Cr., 8 vo. $1.50 net, postage 17 cents 


This was described by C. H. M., in Science, as “ by far the best bird book for 
boys and girls yet published in America,” and the statement has remained undisputed 
up to the publication of “Gray Lady and the Birds,” which is by one of its authors. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


Mrs. MABELOSGOOD WRIGHT’S Stories 


‘* Fragrant books that unfailingly quicken one's sense of the 
joy and fineness of beautiful living . . . friendly, savory, 
wholesome and genuine.""—BOSTON HERALD. 


AUNT JIMMY’S WILL. ttustrates by FLORENCE SCOVEL SHINN. Cloth. $1.20, 
net. Also in the binding of Every Boy’s and Giri’s Series. Cioth. 75 cents.; 


A story for girls, which should spread the gospel of sunshine in an inspiring way. 


DOGTOWN: Being Some Chapters from the Annals of the 


Waddles Family. iNustrated from photographs by the author. :amo. 
Cloth, $1.g0, net. Postage, 16 cents. Also in the binding of Every Boy’s and 
Girl’s Series. Cloth 75 cents. 


A complete story by itself, but introducing characters already known to the read- 
ers of ‘‘Tommy-Anne’”’ and ‘‘Wabeno.’”’ It is especially a book for dog lovers. 


TOMMY-ANNE AND THE THREE HEARTS. iitustrated by aisert 
BLASHFIELD. Cieth. $1.50 


‘*The child who reads will be charmed while he is instructed, and led on 
to make new discoveries for himself.’’—7he Nation. 


WABENO, THE MAGICIAN. — Fully ititustrated by JOSEPH M. GLEESON. 
Cloth. $1.50 
“A sequel to ‘Tommy-Anne,’ which created something of a sensation in lit- 


erature for children a year ago, by reason of its quaint and bright originality.’’ 
—N. E. Journal of Education. 


THE DREAM FOX STORY BOOK. with 80 drawings by OLIVER HERFORD. 


Smali 4to. $1.50, net. Postage, 13 cents 


‘*Even quainter, queerer and jollier than Mrs. WRIGHT’S nen hans, are 
Billy Button’s remarkable, comical, lively adventures, most fitly illustrated by 
Oliver Herford.’’— The Outlook. 


FLOWERS AND FERNS IN THEIR HAUNTS. with itiustrations from 
photographs by the author and J. HORACE McFARLAND. New edition uniform 
with the new edition of “ Birdcraft.”” :amo, cloth. $2.00, net. By mail, $2.15. 


A book about the wild flowers written from a new point of view—their relation to 
the landscape. The illustrations are novel and interesting. 


FOUR-FOOTED AMERICANS AND THEIR KIN. Edited by Frank m, 
CHAPMAN. Illustrated by ERNEST THOMPSON SETON. Cloth. $1.50, net. 
Postage, 16 cents 

‘Books like this are cups of delight to wide-awake and inquisitive girls and 
boys. Here is a gossipy history of American quadrupeds, bright, entertaining 
and thoroughly instructive.’’— The Independent. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


Among Other Issues in the Two Series of 


THE AMERICAN SPORTSMAN’S LIBRARY 


EDITED BY CASPAR WHITNEY 


“ Ne books have ever come before us that so completely fill the want of Sportsmen and 
delight the general reader as the volumes in the American Sportsman's Library.” 


— SHOOTING AND FISHING 
THE DEER FAMILY , 
By the Hon. THEODOKE ROOSEVELT, T. E. VAN DYKE, D G ELLIOTT 
and A. J. STONE 
Illustrated by Carl Rungius and others. With Maps by Dr. C. Hart Merriam 


SALMON AND TROUT 
By DEAN SAGE, W. C. HARRIS, H. M. SMITH and C. H TOWNSEND 
Illustrated by A. B. Frost, Tappan Adney, Martin Justice and others 


UPLAND GAME BIRDS 
By EDWYN SANDYS and T. S. VAN DYKE 
Illustrated by Louis Agassiz Fuertes, A. B. Frost, J. O. Nugent and C. L. Bull 


THE WATER-FOWL FAMILY 
By L. C. SANFORD, L. B. BISHOP and T S. VAN DYKE 
Illustrated by L A. Fuertes, A. B. Frost and C. L. Bull 


BASS, PIKE, PERCH, AND OTHERS 
By JAMES A. HENSHALL, M D 
Illustrated by Martin Justice and Charles F. W Mielatz 


THE BIG GAME FISHES OF THE UNITED STATES 
By CHARLES F. HOLDER 
lilustrated by Charles F. W. Mielatz and others 


MUSK-OX, BISON, SHEEP AND GOAT 
By CASPAR WHITNEY, GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL and OWEN WISTER 
Illustrated by Carl Rungius and others 


GUNS, AMMUNITION AND TACKLE 
THE SHOTGUN, by CAPTAIN A W. MONEY; THE HUNTING RIFLE, 
by HORACE KEPHART; THE THEORY OF RIFLE SHOOTING. 
by W. E. CARLIN; THE PISTOL AND REVOLVER, by A. L A. HIM- 
MELWRIGHT, and THE ARTIFICIAL FLY, by JOHN HARRING- 
TON KEENE 


THE SPORTING DOG 
By JOSEPH A. GRAHAM. Fully illustrated 


PHOTOGRAPHY FOR THE SPORTSMAN NATURALIST 
By L. W. BROWNELL. Fully illustrated from photographs by the author 


IN PREPARATION 


THE BEAR FAMILY 
By DR. C. HART MERRIAM. With many illustrations 


COUGAR, WILD CAT, WOLF AND FOX 


With many illustrations 


Cloth, cr. 8vo, gilt top and cover design. Each, $2 net. Postage, 15c. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


4. HORACE MCFARLAND CO., MT. PLEASANT PRESS, HARHISAUNG, PA. 


The Foremost Recent Book on Animals 


By ERNEST INGERSOLL 


LIFE OF ANIMALS: The 
Mammals 


Second Edition, Enlarged. 555 Pages, Octavo, Decorated Cloth. 
250 Illustrations. $2 net; By Mafl, $2.24. 


HE idea of the book is to interest the reader in the life of the four-footed 

animals, not in their anatomy, nor in their imaginary sentiments; but in the 

part they daily play in the world around them, rather than in their posi- 
tion in a museum or a scheme of classification. This presentation of the theme has 
met with general approval. The critic.of The Independent believes that it ‘‘contains 
just the information about living and extinct species of mammals, especially those 
most familiar, which the general non-zodlogical reader demands.’’ Putnam’s Montdly 
has declared it ‘‘the best book of its kind which has appeared up to the present 
time.’’ Says the Chicago Post: ‘‘Ernest Ingersoll has for a long while been doing fine 
work . . . ‘The Life of Animals’ is just the book one wishes might be in every 
home where there are children and young people. Mr. Ingersoll has in excellent 
degree the knack of presenting in clear, sympathetic and attractive manner scien- 
tific information, zodlogical and geological, and with it a free mingling of the his- 
torical, the romantic and the adventurous. There is, however, a commendable 
absence of the . . . exaggeration of the human-like qualities in animals.”’ 

Along with this popularity the scientific accuracy of the book is well recognized, 
and it has been adopted as a book of instruction in colleges. Nowhere else is so 
intelligently traced the relation between the past (fossil history) and the present of 
the families in this most important of all animal tribes; nowhere else will be found 
explained many curious customs, such as the origin of the habit of storing winter 
food, how the opossum came to “play ’possum,’’ etc. 


By the same author 


WILD NEIGHBORS: Outdoor Studies in 
the United States 


With numerous photographic illustrations. Cloth, $1.50 


‘*Such pleasant books as this of Mr. Ingersoll’s are delightful to both old and 
young, and ought to be put into the hands of every lad on the farm.’’—Detroit 
Free Press. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK 


